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ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted between May 1968 - June 
1969 to investigate the individual and differing book ordering 
procedures, beck ordering stationery, and book servicing requirements 
by public library systems of the United Kingdom. To help aid the 
stanOardizat icn of forms, a questionnaire was sent to one-third of 
all public libraries in the United Kingdom. Effective responses were 
received from 179 of the 211 libraries approached. This report 
provides information on: book processing, plastic jacketing, 
labelling, stamping, accessioning, category and class marketing, 
cards, standard cards, order forms, and invoicing requirements, (MF) 
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3 . imODUCTIOH 



Backgromd 

At Holbom in I965 a highly successful ’Libraries and the Book 
Trade’ conference was heldo Since then in many parts of the country, 
booksellers, librarians and publishers have come together at similar 
conferences tc discnss topics of mutual interest y and to put forward 
to each other their paints of viewu. The Holboi?n Conference saw also 
the establishment of a Viorking’ Party on Li,brary and Book Trade 
Relations, This Working ’ Party , comprising booksellers, librarians and 
publishers, meets to air, discuss and act on problems of mutual concern. 
Theirs was the initiative that led to this study® 

The subject of this enquiry 

It was suggested by the Working Party that the eyolution of 
individual and differing book ordering procedures, book ordering 
stationery and book ssrvi.crlng requirements by public library systems of 
this country has resulted in a complicated workload for library book- 
sellers® This situation impairs the efficiency and economy of the book- 
sellers and ultimately, of the libraries also® 

l) Order Porms 

The great variety in size, design and information content of 
library book order forms raises problems of scanning, checking and filing 
for booksellers® It vras suggested that rhe non-standard nature of 
these forms at present malce them, difficult to handle efficiently, and 
they thus ca^^se delay in book supply® Therefore, the desirability and 
feasibility of introducing a standard form - or range of forms •=* should 
be considered® 

11) Servicing requirements 

An increasing amount of servicing of library books is nov? being 
carried out by the bookseller, and the wi.de variety of servicing 
instructions and the need to work with an assorted range of library 
stationery makes for poor work-flow within library-supply firms® This 
is another cause of delay in the supply of books® If a degree of 
standardisation - and perhaps s'impli.ficati.on - could be achieved in 
servicing requij.’ements, it could result in greater economy of operation 
for booksellers, and. speedier supply for their library customers® A 
general application of rationalisation to boo.k process.lng within 
libraries could result also in economies for libraries themselves® 

111 ) Stationery 

The further point was made that the adoption of standard 
stationery in coimection with servicing might well result in savings 
for both libraries and booksellers® A .reduction in stationery costs 
to libraries might enstie® and for library booksellers such stationery 
could eliminate some of the elaborate stock-keeping at present made 
necessary by the great variety o.f stationery that they must stock at 
the present time® 
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4, A SI3MAIIY OF KEMDIHGS, COHOLUSIONS Am BECOMMMmTIONS 

f 

} 

' 4ol. BOOK EROGESSIITG 

I 4 » 1 . 1 ..Plastic .jacketing 

I Findings 



( Most public libraries request or require their suppliers to 

; fit plastic jackets to their books. This may appear to be a 

simple request, bxt a wide variation in the method of fixing the 
jacket is specified by different library systems. Fourteen 
different methods were seen during the course of a visit to one 
"'.arge library bookselling firm. 

. Conclusions 

' Twelve out of a sample of eighteen large library systems 

had reduced the jacketing operation to its simplest formj 
I tucking in both boards into the jacket flaps and dispensing 

j , entirely with adhesive tapes, A criticism of this method was 

that jackets worked loose. Inspection of a large sample of 
I" jacketed books whose jackets had been taped down showed that many 

I taped down jackets had also worked loose. This was because a 

■ thin skin of paper from the endpaper had been pulled away by the 

adhesive tape. The inspection also revealed that adhesive tapes 
I yellow, become tacky round, the edges, and. collect a great deal of 

~ dirt. 
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Recommendati ons 

1) Both book boards should, be tucked into the jacket ends. 

This eliminates the use of adhesive tape, and is simple 
and clean. 

2) Both boards can be cleared of charging stationery - 

which mi^t otherwise interfere with this jacketing operation 
- by the adoption of a combined pocket/label (see below). 

Labelling (insertion of date labels, other labels, and, pockets 
in books , ) 

Findings 

An increasing number of libraries are using a combined 
nocket/label in place of separate date labels and pockets, A 
survey of charging systems was made and. it was calculated that 
of the 11,250,000 lending library books purchased in 1966-67, 
at least 60^ would have been processed for use with the Brovme 
charging system, would, have been processed for use with 

Browne, Photo charging and. Token charging, hence a standard method 
of processing for use with these three methods would seem well 
worth evolving. 



Conclusions 



One label only need be pasted into a libraxy book, and with 
lending library books this should be a combined pocket/label 
that can be pasted in in one operation. Librarians should, co- 
operate to devise and. adopt a standard label servicable for both 
Browne and Photo charging. (A combined pocket/label vdiich pasted, 
down flat, would serve as a pocket, date label, bookplate and 
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abbreviated rules label ). This would give economy in the 
handling and stocking of book labels and would also allow 
greater stock mobility where both charging systems are in use. 
VJhere not, the adoption of such a label would, simplify a change 
of charging .method at a later date should this prove desirable. 
Lending library books constitute approximately 95?^ of books 
bought by public libraries. For the remainder, the economic 
principle of one label per book should also be kept in mind. 

Recommendations 

1) A combined pocket/label, of one of two types, should, be 
generally adopted for use with both Browne charging and 
photocharging. (R.B. A label suitable for Browne will also 
serve for Token charging, provided that the label clearly 
indicates that the book may be borrowed on a token. ) For 
economy of insertion the pocket/label should be one of the 
following two types s 

(i) a ready-made pocket/label: 

(ii) a sheet form, which has ’cut-outs® or punching to 
enable it to be formed and pasted in one operation. 

The pocket/label, when inserted, should be wide enough 
to take a 5"x5" card. This simplifies the assembling 
and forwarding of all cards (catalogue, stock, location and 
charging cards) in the book to which they relate (see 
figure l). 

2) Libraries whim'll require labels to be pasted-in by their 
suppliers cou;..i aid the work of the suppliers by agreeing 
on a standard position for the label. It is recommended 
that it be pasted in flat on the front flyleaf, horizon- 
tally centred, vertically positioned so that the top of the 
pocket/label is -g*' below the top of the flyleaf. This will 
save suppliers keeping and referring to a great number of 
different instructions as to where the label is to be 
positioned. 

Stamping 

Findings 

Stamping is used, here to cover all stampi.ng of books apart 
from ’bumper-stamping’ of accession numbers. Stamping practices 
observed, from the sample of books received range from the sim- 
plicity of a single stamp to quite startling cong)lexity. There 
is indication that many libraries have reduced, owner stamping to 
one stamp. The placing of ownership stamps seemed almost 
equally divided between the front or back of title pages. 

Conclusions 

Certain libraries have reduced their ownership stamping to 
one stamp, and others have abandoned the practice. It was found, 
that many systems using grid stamps have information placed 
only in the boxes for the book’s class and accession numbers. 
This suggests that if a book needs to be stamped at all sit needs 
to be stamped once only with a stamp containing boxes for the 
class and accession numbers. However if a pocket/label is used 
which includes the book’s classification and accession nvunbers, 



Figure 1. Example of a combi ned pocket-label. The char ging 
method' predominantly used*'by HertforS’shire Courit'y 
Library is ph otoc fi argingf boo k details are "therefore 
entered at tbe top of the label. 



Those smaller branches and mobile libraries still 
using the Browne issue system can use a gumined 
label 'Lio re new the pocket-label vjhen necessai'y . 

Mote: The bottom third of the label folds up to fonn a 

pocket. Because of the 'cut out’ at each side of 
the label, only one pasting operation is needed 
both to form the pocket and to attach the label 
to the book. 
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Fidel Castro 




BENEWAL 

INFORM- 



HERTFORDSHBRE COUNTY LIBRARY 
This book Is due for return on or before the date shown. You 
may extend It^ loan by bringing the book to the library or, 
onre only, by post or telephone, quoting the date of return, 
the letter and number on the date card, if applicable, and the 
information at the top of this label. 

The loan of books In demand cannot bo extended. 
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Fiffure 2 . Bxamples of combined owner/olass/aooession numTser stam-ps: 
a set of tiaree stamps used “by Hampshire County LiTjragy . 



(i) For non-!F.iotion 










HAMPSHIRE county LIBRARY 









:(ii) For Fiction 



r HAMPSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 


r F j 


1 

1 



(iii) For Junior 



HAMPSHIRE COUNTY L|6RARY 


J 





ITote . Accession number is stamped into 
the bottom ri^t hand "box with a 
sepaji’ate numbering machine. 
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then it seems unnecessary to duplicate the information elsewhere 
in the book. 

Re commendationB 

1) Ro stan^jing is necessary if the library is prepared to 
accept a combined pocket/label fixed to the fls'^leaf as 
sufficient indication of the book’s ovmership. 

2) If ownership stamping is considered necessary, then one stamp 
is sufficient. 

5) Separate 'grid* stamps should, be abandoned, and the essen- 
tial 'boxes* of the grid incorporated in the ovmership 
stamp (see figure 2), 

4) If the name of the supplier and date of supply is used in 
place of accessio,n numbers, a combined stamp giving a code 
for the supplier's name and date of supply together vdth the 
library authority's name or initials is suggested. (For 
example a small, unobtrusive stamp of this kind is now 
used, by the West Riding County Council). 

5) The single ovmership stamp should, appear on the front of 
the title page, tvjo-thirds of the vjay down. (An alte.mative 
position is below the publisher's imprint). 

6) libraries which require their suppliers to stamp their 
books should, specify stamping in black ink. It is an 
unnecessary complicatioji for booksellers to have to stock 
and use green, blue, violet, etc, inks. 

7) All other ownership stamps, whether on the edges of books, 

on photographic plates or repeated at intervals throughout 
the text should be omitted. Perforating and embossing are 
also unnecessary. . ' 

4,1.4. Acoe3 3 xo.ning 
Findings 

A number of library systems have now abandoned the practice 
of accessioning books. Where libraries do continue to use 
accession stamps, the majority use it twice on the book. In 
addition the number appears on all cards associated with each 
book, and on the library's invoice/aocessions sheet. This is a 
complex operation which typically involves five stampings and 
requires great pare on the pao?t of the operator. The process is 
further complicated, by the variety of heists and styles speci- 
fied by library systems. 

Conclusions . 

It was not possible, vriL thin the scope of this investigation, 
to examine the reasons why libraries accession books, and this 
mi^t well be a profitable study. Agreement amo,ng librarians 
to accept a more limited range of apceBsion. number styles would 
probably make for greater economy in the processing of libraiy 
books. , 

Recommendations 

1) The pnaotioe of accessioning should be the subject of 
further study. 
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2) With respect to accession numhers, the use of sane' 
serif figures of 3<>5nim height is recoDiinendedo However 
when accessioning is done hjr "booksellers it is suggested 
that librarians accept any style and size of figures be- 
tween 3 -Si™ and 5 •5™® in height so that booksellers may 
utilise their numbering equipment to the fullo 

3) The aOcession number should be entered only once inside 
the book. 

4.1. 5» Category and class marking 
Findings 

There appears to be no agreement as to whether category or 
class marks should appear either once or twice in the book. 

The class marking on the spine of the book under the plastic 
jacket is a complex operation. This is due to variations in 
the size, style and placing of the characters that are specified. 

Conclusions 

Some agreement on the number and placing of class and 
category marks appears to be neoessaiy in addition to the , 
consideration for some stavidardisation on the labelling of 
spines with class numbers. ^ 

Recommendations 

1) Category and class marks should, be entered, only once inside 
the book. This should be ori a combined pooket/label. 

2) There should be an agreed common specification for marking 
class .numbers on spines. Elite typeface on self-adhesive 
labels should be accepted, positioned, between half an inch 
and one inch from the base of the spine. On very narrow 
spines, class numbers should read, the same way as 
publishers’ titles, the direction of which has now been 
standardised. 

5) Class numbers should be tplit after the first three figures, 
the decimal point and the figures following it forming a 
second, line, 

4.1.6. Cards 

Fi.ndings 

The supply of charging cards , catalogue cards and. stock 
or location cards to accompany books is a major operation for 
library suppliers, 28jS of libraries surveyed required charging 
cards to be prepared, for them and l&fo required, catalogue cards 
(mainly for fiction) . Althougl:i these percentages appear to be 
small, they do not clearly indicate the complexity of the 
operation. In the case of catalogue cards variation in card 
quality, colour, information content and layout exist, but to a 
great extent there is general agreement on a standard, size. 

In preparing charging cards one must add size to the variables 
listed for catalogue cards. 



Conclusions 
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Tvro library s^■lpply firms have already e^spsrimented with 
standard catalogue cards which have proved, to be acceptable to a 
number of library systems o Given a standard, card, librarians will 
be spared the task of entering their own card stock for for= 
warding to suppliers, and library suppliers would, be spared, a 
complicated, stock-keeping job., There should be little difficulty 
for libraries to standardise on a 4"x2" book cardo 

Recommendations 

Librarians requiring book and catalogue cards to be supplied, 
by their booksellers should agree to accept standard cards 
similar to those illustrated, (See pages 12 and 13) 

Such acceptance would eliminate the more wasteful aspect 
of present day servicing of library books in Britain, 



STMDAHI) CARDS 

A memorandum from Tom Woolston of tiie Woolston Book Company Ltd. 
on standard, book cards and catalog:;e cards follows, and examples 
of these standard cards £ire reproduced.. 

Mr. Woolston°s memorandum ; 

STANDARD STATIONERY 

Since the Holbom Conference, I have been pushing forward 
with the idea of introducing some form of standardised stationery 
for libraries and. have met with a great deal of help and en- 
couragement from the profession. A. combined date label and pocket 
is now rapidly replacing the rules labels, date labels and 
separate pockets and this has speeded. up workflow 
in the servicing sections. It has also allowed a standard 
fitting for plastic jackets vrith both boards being tucked, into 
the sleeve rather than using sellotape, which is escpensive and 
which attracts the dirt. 

I tried for some while to find both a book card and catalogue 
card, which were quite different from anything already in use and. 

I eventually came up with an idea of using plain white but with 
four different coloured, header bands to denote Adult Ron Riction, ' 
Adult Fiction, Junior Non Fiction and Junior Fiction. This 
was accepted, by a number of the customers to whom I put it, but 
all of them wanted to use different colours for different cat- 
egories of books and I could see; that we were going to be back 
where we started. After fiirtherl thqu^t, I produced the card 
as per samples enclosed, and this was immediately adopted by 
several major Authorities, and. by one or two of the smaller 
ones. The information has purposely been restricted to the 
author's surname and initials, title and price, because this 
can be taken from a copy of the invoice rather than from another 
handling of the book. 



The workflow is designed so that after the books have been 
invoiced they can be jacketed and serviced. The cards are being 
prepared during the latter two operations and are ready to be 
inserted in the books on completion. This method greatly 
speeds up delivery. 

By placing an order for a million each of the two siies, 
we have been able to negotiate a price of 7/4<i. per thousand 
for the 4x2 and Ij/Bd. per thousand for the 7»5cni x 12.5cm. 
This is the American quivalent of 5 x 3 which I have used in 
view of metrication. These figures, I am sure, are well below 
the price that most libraries are paying and supplies are 
available direct from the manufacturers, so that the trade 
can purchase at exactly the same rate as ourselves. 

The most pressing problem at the moment is accessioning, 
which can cause additional delays in the warehouse of anything 
up to a week and greatly complicates the servicing procedure. 

I have not yet been able to find any machinery which will do 
the job effectively and the process of bn.Tid niimbering is ex- 
tremely slow. Several major counties have abandoned the scheme* 
one in the last few months, and this has apparently saved 
work in the library as well as at the suppliers. 

If a complete standard can be adopted, then cards can 
eventually be turned out as either a by-product of the invoice 
or in bulk by a central agency and the increase in productivity 
to the trade as a whole, would be tremendous. 

Finally, the Maud. Report recommends further integration of 
library services and unless some form of standardisation is 
achieved by the time this is adopted, there will be huge prob- 
lems to overcome. 
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EXAMPLES OP STANDARD CARDS 



Fiction 




Non-Plction 



NF 

" jcmSj G. 

History of the 
Vikings 



O 

:RJC 



JOKES, G. 


NF 


History of the Vikings 


1 <5% 

J 

i ■ 


• 


. 

0 

i 
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Jonlbr Flc-blbn 




Junior Sfon-Fiotion 
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4.2,. ORDER FORMS 
Findings 

7a) Form of order sent to the bookseller and al-phabetioal 
author/title order ' 

The vast majority of orders are sent as lists (arrangod in 
alphabetical anthor/title order) or slips, 75^ of libraries have 
lists in, generalise, 2895 slips, . However, with libraries 
purchasing over 2,5,000 books a year, slips are almost as widely 
used as lists. ; 

A number of libraries have several forms of order in 
general use. Where this is. so, the range of forms usually 
reflects the library's range of selection procedures. 

Typing, or writing of orders . 25^ of libraries sending listf 
generally write' them by hand; 42 ^ of libraries using slips 
write them by hand. 

Size , Order lists range, in size from 4” x 6" to foolscap. 

Quarto (6" x 10") and foolscap (8" x IJ") are the most common 
sizes. Order slips are almost all 5" x 5" in size. 

Colour . With slips, cplour is.used as a coding device by some 
libraries although there is no standard practice of colour 
coding. 

(b) Factors determining the design of order forms 

Syfo of the respondents stated that the design (i.ei size 
and layout) of their order forms was not determined by the 
requirements of other departments of their authority. Of 
libraries purchasing over 20,000 books a year, the figure is 

579^ of the respondents stated that the ' design of their 
order forms was not determined by the use they mads of copies 
retained by the librairy. 

4695 of the respondents stated that the design of their 
order forms was determined neither, by the requirements of other 
departments nor by the use they made in the library of copies 
retained. 

(c) Use made by libraries of copies retained of the order 
form sent to the bookseller 

Lists Some keep hp copies; some keep a copy as a file copy 
for reference; some use the copy they keep to record 
the Receipt of- ■items, record 
payments; some use one copy retained as an aocessi^ 

; record; some eend 'a- copy of the order tb their 
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Slips 



Tpeasuxer’s Department. 

Three of the responding libraries kept no copy} 25 kept 1 
copy} 15 kept 2 copies}, a very few kept 5 or 4 copies.- 
All libraries keeping a copy use a copy to constitute 
their "on order file", and -some of the libraries re- 
taining 2 copies use the second copy to : consti'bute s.nother 
order file arranged in date order or by bookseller. 

Others use their second, copy as a "chaser" to send to the 
bookseller when supply of the.; item ordered, becomes over- 
due. A number of additional tasks are performed with ' 
retained, copies of order slips} some libraries perform 
additional, tasks , sequentially with one . copy} other 
libraries prefer to use additional copies. 



(d.) Separation of orders by category 



In compiling their orders, 78fo of the respondents separate Adult 
from .' Junior books } 58?^ Fiction from Non-Fiction} - Jiinior 

Fiction from Junicr Non-Fiction} 21^ books to be serviced from books 
not to be serviced (see, however, qualifying remarks /6'. 2'. be'low) 

' 65 ^ urgent orders from. nbn¥ur^nt-pr^ ’s ■ 



(e) Details, generally given for each item ordered. 



The details generally given are} quanti'ty, author,' title, 
publisher, and. price. Standard. Book Numbers are presently used, by 
only &fo of the respondents, but there, are grounds for believing that 
the usefulness of Standard Book Numbers 11 be very much greater . 
by the. end. of . 1970. 

(f) Order slips 

Order slips are of two basic tjqpes} 

i) slips specifically, designed, for. the ord.eri.ng procedure 

iij. slips basically designed as internal request slips, but 
whose uses include use as order slips to send.' to outside 
suppliers 

(g) Role of the bookseller in the production of order lists and . 
slips ‘ 

a) A number of libra3?ies enclosed bookseller-produced, order 
lists or slips as the form of order generally sent by them (the 
libraries) to the bookseller . These forms are prod'uced. and dis- 
tributed by booksellers to their customers as a means of 

solicitirig.busiinesss...: 

b) 21^ of fesporide^ req'uired. their bboksellers ..to tjqpe out 

for them , and. send.;'to ' them, as a of their order} . order 

slips, order lists,; ord.er cards. Stock car^ similar .items. 

c) 40 ?^ of the responding libraries using slips required their 
booksellers to list the library’s order -from the slips, and. then 
return the slips to the library. 
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Over 80?^ of libraries responding to the (inestionriaire stated 
that the design of their order forms was not determined by the 
reqxdrements of other departments of their authorities, and nearly 
half the responding libraries stated that the design of their 
present order forms was determined neither by the requirements of 
other departraents of their authorities nor by the use they (the lib- 
raries), make of copies retained. Administratively, the way seems 
to be clear for most libraries to adopt a standard book order form, 
should the libraries decide that such a form be desirable and 
compatible with the kind of order record they need for internal 
use. Given the widespread use of both lists and slips, a standard 
format should be adopted, for each. Libraries vary in the degree 
to which they separate various categories of books in their- orders. 

A surprising number o'" libraries do not separate urgent from non- 
urgent orders. Distinctive colours for various types of slips have 
explicit meaning for the staff of particular libraries, but this 
may not be meaningful for the staff of bookselling firms because 
the significance of a particular colour varies from library to lib- 
rary. The colour-coding of order slips that are sent to booksellers 
dealing vfith more than one library is self-defeating, unless all 
libraries use the same colour to convey the same meaning. 

Details given of items ordered vary considerably from library 
to library. With lists , a general basic content and pattern of 
information is discesmable. It is: QUANTITY', AUTHOR, TITLE, 

PUiLISHER, IRICE, in that order. Title includes edition, foannat, 
and number of volumes where this information is appropriate. 
Additional columns are used by libraries, but the content and 
purpose of these columns varies greatly from library to library. 

Date of publication is generally given by slightly less than Imlf - 
the responding libraries, and it is a detail that does not generally 
appear on the bookseller-produced lists that were studied. With 
slips ; no such clear basic information content and layout is to be 
seen.'-.;- 

.Authorising documents. libraries use as a ’cover document' 

mth ixsts and s±ips”an official order form which is itself capable 
of being used alone, caarying the details of a small number of items 
These forms vary considerably in size, but are generally smaller 
than quarto. Other libraries have incorporated the authorising teit 
at the head of the sheets they .use for listing, or on the body of 
the bookseller's copy of their order slips, thus dispensing with the 
need for a ' covering document' . 

HMiCMlEimMlbNS . 

Order lists 



: l) u ;Sb A4 paper size. (8„27" x 11.69") should be adopted by all 
libraries as the standard size for order lists. : 
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2) Order lists Should be pre-pjdJited. with six basic' staudard 

columns,. separa,teo by vertical rules, for basic order information 
in ’ the follovring order; 

■ qb-WITY AWHOR TITLE S.B.R, FOBLISHER PRICE,. 

and that information concerning edition, format, r;amber of 
■ volumes, and date 'of publication be included in the title 
column^ It is recommended that a column for Standard Book . 
Numbers be included as part of the baisic information because 
of the very rapid, development in its use internationally by 
publishers; in its application retrospectively to all Brit- 
ish books in print; and its value to the ihcreasing number of 
automated, systems concerned with. library administration, the 
-organisation of bibliographical information, and book distri- 
. butio.n, 

; , 3) '^ere only these six basic columns are needed., it is suggested, 
that libraries use the A4 sheet ’portrait’; see diagram 1, 

4) inhere libraries wish to. have additional columns, either for- 
their o\«i use, or for furnishing their booksellers with addi- 
tional detail, it is recommended that they use the A4 sheet 
’landscape’. Columns for additional details (such as class 
numbers and allocations) should alv;ays appear after a double 
rule and to the right of the basic six standard columns, 
quantity to price. If this is done, the bookseller >7ill always, 
have standard, basic order information in a standard, arrangement 
reading from the left margin of the order list. 

Order slips i ■' ■ 

Mb Siae ; The size of order slips (and order cards) should be 
standard, and the same as that of a standard catalogue card; 12.5cm 
X 7»5cm« (This measurement is preferred to the fractionally differ-, 
ent 5" X 3", in view of Britain’s present metrication programme.) 

2. Content and layout . Allocatio.h grids, and all details which are 
not pertinent to the library’s transation with the bookseller 
should be omitted from the copy that goes ^ io the bookseller, the 
space, thus released being then available for the name of the 
ordering authority and the address to which goods are to be delivered, 
together with text necessary to make, the slip authoritative and self-, 
sufficient as an order. Some libraries have included a brief 
instruction pertinent to the supply or invoicing of the item ordered. 
It is suggested that these details be restricted to the bottom 
half of the order slip. 

The top half ' (l^" ) of the slip should be served, for the basic . 
order information .of quantity, : author , title, S.B.H. , publisher and 
price, together with; order, number, date of order, category and. 

’status’ (used, here to mean whether lujgent or .not). This informti.an 
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ojiould l)s "Ivon in a standard disposition confo3?ra;ed to by all 
libraries usini; order slips and cards to speed bandling for book- 
sellers . S on dia.:'j.rar.: 2 below for reCoriTOended standard la?/ont . 

An important consideration in the desiipa of slips is the 
ease and econorn’/ with which they can be converted into list forn by 
those bookselling firns that need to do this before •ttieir staff can 
efficiently handle orders^ If onantity, antlwr S-tid title appear in 
the top inch of all slips i then frames can be tade in which slips 
can be overlax^ped for prodnoing lists ©ooticafiieally hy photocopying 
technxqnes. 

Gatcgorigati on 

1), Oategories shonld be signified, by words (or abbreviat4ons) , 
and .not by colonr* Libraries are nnlikely to agree to a code 
or standard meanings for colours, and colour witb.ont standard 
connotation vri.ll only confuse* Code letters and 'J' 

can be pre-printsd , and the v?o.rd ^^urgent^ either pre-priiited, or 
stamped or typed on, when relevant.^ 

l?;:-'pes,c^iPt 

1 ) lists and slips be typed wheneveK possible* 

2) Elite tj-pefacs is preferable to pija? Its nso tfives en additional 
16 charaetesjs across an 8 lush 'width* -and liialcQs postShla a greats* 
clarity of information layout, 

gindih^ ' - -- - 

A brief seotisn of the q,itesticre,ais^a {Appen&hs; sectio.n B) 
v«is devoted to libra»ies* i,«voiciiag; ®he iaformatioa 

gathered is itsssaiMi8«d he£a.< 

J-nSft ©ver one half (51?^) of the libraries re<i'viirad 

om copy only of m iwaies* and alisoat half reciviired two 

copies, libraries ae(juired thaJee aopa«s» and of these, one 

reciuired idii® .nuBit)er only from foreign Of libxarleo 

purchasing aver 2^,000 books a yearf mos?e reguirefi tvro copies of sa 
invoice than reaui'^sd one (5^ as agaiaat 4150» 

Just under 50^ of the responding libraries resju-irGd their book*- 
sellers to make «nit theis invoice in a style that the libraries 
specified* lOfc of them supply, their booksellers with invoice 
sheets of their own* althcfogh one library commented., 

”lhe sTj^ply of our cm invoice sheets to booksellers to use as 
invoices was frowned t®oa 'by iateseaSl anditoas 
suggested*” 
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ConoluBlonB 

The great oajority of libraries do not find it neoesBaiy 
either to supply their booksellers with special invoice formB* 
nor to require their booksellers to make out their Invoices 
in a specified, style, bookselling firms specialisinfr in 
library supply appear to have two invoice forms in ^neral 
uset the first type being approximately ei^t inches in 
width, the second type approximately thirteen inches in 
width: an eli^t-inoh width appears to be adequate for the needs 
of meet libraries. Libraries that do supply' special forms for 
invoicing do so in order to pTOvids themselves with invoioes 
suitable for use as accessions registers, but many libraries use 
booksellers' invoioes for the same purpose. Libraries vary 
enormously in the amount of detail they consider that they 
require on invoices that are to constitute aooession registers. 
Aooessioalng praotioes vetry oonslderably from library to libinucy, 
and a number of libraries are abandoning the praotloe of aooession 
numbering. She questions of aepesslonlng praotioes and audit 
rsquirsmsnts are ripe for further investigation and debate. 

Instruotione on Invoicing vary greatly from library to 
library. Soma libraries have brief Instruotions clearly and 
concisely printed on their of flolal order forms} other 
libraries have lengthy detailed instruotions whioh they include 
in their instruotions on mapply and servloing to booksellers. 

Since libraries buy from a number of different booksellers • 
and booksellsrs supply a number of different libraries, it 
would benefit both libraries and booksellers to sgree on a 
standard siss and layout for library Invoioes* ![his would 
facilitate the preparation and handling of invoioeo, and the 
use of invoioes M registers of aoquisitioas. 

flEDOMMEKDATtOHS 

1) An Invoioe of A4 (portrait) size, with the layout 
illustrated in dlagiMi 7* proposed for gsnoral 
adoption. 

2) The few libraries unable to acoept this recommendation 
requiring a 'wide* invoiop, should adopt a term of 
A4L (landsoaps) size of agreed standard design. It is 
hoped that suoh an additional form will not prove 
neoessazy. ■ 

. 3) Booksellers requiring a form smaller than A^ for use when 
submitting statements and summary invoioes j^ould use 
A$ size X 8^ in) for this purpose. This is in line 
with British Standard ISQS part It 1963 , and with the 
present draft revision of that Standard? 

4.4) A thoroufidi investigation of public' library aocessioning 
praotioes and audit reqidrements should be undertaken. 
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The method, .followed in this enj^niry was first to study the 
available iiteraturs of -the snbjeot .followed by visits to a number 
of library bookselling firms to see at first hand the problems which 
had given rise tc the ressa.rch project,, Visits at this stage were 
also me.de to the acquisition departments cf a number o.f: public 
libraries., A return visit was then made to one of the library book- 
selling firms, in. order to note in detail the servicdng req;ai cements 
of 20 large library systems o 

Having gained an indication of the lature of the problem con- 
fronting the booksellers , it was decided to investigate order form-s, 
invoicing and book servicing req,uires»n ts of public libraries by 
means of a questiomaire., It was decided to saad the; qaestionnaire 
to a large sampis of public libraries, for it had bscoros clear tliat 
libraries would not necessarily have similar praotice.3 and require- 
ments» Evidence of this was in Peter Lewis “a Pifth PLepcrt on 
The Use of British National .Bibliography Sarvices ia the Urdtsd 
Kingdom 0 Discussing the systematic use of BlIB by l.ibraries, 

MCo Lewis has this to sayj- 

"Having established that it was minly the public libraries . 
in >diich aystematic use was to be examined,, and the public 
libraries both being established within a coraaon adminis- 
trative ambience and lia.ving in broad terms a common 
clientele , it was stros^gly presumed that the main criteria 
in distinguishing types of acquisitions and cataloguing 
systems from each other would be connected with the .siae 
of the library authority and, in respect o.f the lar’ger 
authorities, with their bedng a municipal or a county 
library o Tills would lead, it was thought, to a ma.ximum of 
half a doaen or so different kinds of system, each related 
to a particular siae and/or type of libraryo In the event, 
observations wei® made of the acquisitions and cataloguing 
systems in 58 public libraries and no close similaritj’- of 
system was encountered in any of themo It was possible to 
say, as a result, that some types of system were dependent 
on centralisation of the book selection process., and others 
on decentralisation; and that sons depended on a centralised 
acquisition (a sli^tly different matter), and others not„ 

But there was never any correlation between cen trail, satLon/ 
decentralisation end the sise or type of library; just a,s 
tliere was no re ccgni table pattern in the kinds cf record 
which the i/arious libraries regarded as essentials Tbs 
conclusion w&s reached that there was a very much smaller 
area of common consent among librarians of all kinds then 
had been presumed both in the objectives and policies 
appropriate to particular types and sizes of libraries, and. 
in the admir=,istratiTO principles and practi.ces which were 
intended to attain those objectives and policies,” 



Q,ue stio nna ire 




With Mto Lewis's findings in mind, it was decided that in this 
enquirsr a large sample of librai'ies would be investigated; a- question- 
naire would be sent to one tliird of all public libraries in the 
United Kingdom,. The first section of the questionnaire was devoted 
to the design and content of order forms; a diort second section 
dealt with invoicing reqxiirements ; the third section requested 
specimens of stat.ionery connected with book servicing, togather with 
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serviciiji^ ■’■'^>'■^’’"'',1:1 css ‘'nd ■pT’ocs-ssed bocks. It v&a tr..cuf#it 

that onlj' by as examination of ipeciaeite ocrjld the req-o.,i 
detailed isf'orsation ori cook sex' vicisgi' oe ga 
dealing with such detail -souid be inordinate in length, ihs 
questionnaire sent to libraries is reproduced . as Appendix 1. 

* 

To test whether libraries would respond to a request fcr spsoi-=‘ 
men forms , stationery and books j a oiroular letter was sent to a 
group of libraries^ and within a fortni^t 75^ of the libraries 
approached had sent the information and samples required. This x^as 
followed by a pilot run of the questionnaire, and in the light of 
the response to this the questionnaire was amended and then distrl=" ’ 
buted in the first x*reek of January 1969. The questionnaire was par- 
tially pre-coded, and analysis was done with the use of optical 
ca-rdso 



In the absence of a sampling frame for public libis.rieg in the 
United Kingdom, it was necessary to construct one for this project . 

Ihe statistical compilation most suited to this p’jrpose was Public 
Library Statistioa , published annually by the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and .Accountants and the Society of Countj’’ 
Treasurers. Its coverage of public libraries is near complete, 
and it gives sufficient detail for libraries to be classified (for 
the purpose of this enquiry) into 9 groups acoordiiig to ihs number 
of books purchased by each libiary in a given year. For 'this pur- 
pose, the statistics for 19<56«=67 (published in February 1963) were 
used, these being the most recent available at the time the sample 
was constructed. 

The 451 library authorities included in Public Library Statistics 
1966-67 were grouped in the following 9 categories g- 




Table 



Libraries 



purchased per annus 



Group 


Number of books purchased 


Number 

of Libraries 


Pex'Cen'tege 
of total 


1 


less than 5v000 books 


86 


19/^ 


2 


5,000 to 9,999 books 


121 


2jf- ■ 


5 


10,000 to 14,999 books 


61 


13fo 


4 


15,000 to 19,999 books 


52 


ii° 


5 


20,000 to 24,999 books 


25 


% 


6 


25,000 to 49,999 bo-oks 


54 


i 2 io 


7 


50,000 to 99.999 books 


55 


v>io 




100,000 to 149,999 books 


13 


3 io 




over 150,000 books 


6 


.Ifo 



It was decided, to .include in the sample all libr-arl.es purob.s..aiiig 
over 100,000 books p.a. (Groups 8 and 9), and o.f ths res3.inin;s; grcupo, 
it was decided in each case to take '15 libraries piue 'yOfo of the 
remai.nder. The effect o.f this was to weight the sam.pie so that tl.'.e 
BiTie.ller the number of libraries in the group, the greater ths 
percentage of ths.t group that would be included in the .sempls. Tnia 
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Table 2 The ssEple aiaalyssd by gro'a'c ajid e^ipresssd as ?eroea-i:a,ffeB 



Group 


Total in 
each group 


Totsl in saxBple 
of each group 


Sample as fc 
of each group 


Each group 
sample as ^ of 
total sample 


1 


86 


35 


40c7 


16 . 9 


2 


121 


45 


37»2 


21.5 


3 


61 


27 


44-3 


12.7 


4 


32 


19 


59-4 


5-9 


5 


23 


16 


69-6 


7-5 


6 ' 


54 


25 


46.5 


11 . 3 


7 


55 


26 


47-5 


II 08 


8 


13 


13 


100 


60 I 


9 


6 


6 


100 


2o8 



/ \ ^ 

This can he stated as a formula, viz; = (T^ ”G) P + C, ‘This formula- 
gave a total of 212 libraries in the sample » Tables of random numbers 
were used to select the individual libraries within each group the,t 
were to form the sample , 0ns library - from category 9 “ was excluded, 
for it was unable to cooperate.. 



181 of the 211 libraries approached responded in time to be in- 
cluded in the anal 3 ’’sis of results, giving a response rate of 86^, 

The effective response, however, was from 179 libraries, as two of the 
respondents replied that they no longer existed as independent library 
authoritieso The majority of the remaining 179 respondents, in 
addition to returning questionnaires, cooperated also by sendirig acme or 
all of the specimens of stationery, etc. requested. 

The response rate by size and by administrative tjrpe of library 
is given in tables 5 aad 4» 



Sg = number 
Pk 0.30 (see 



in sample from group^B*', = total in group ''B®, 
above) where *B® refers to each group in tumo 
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Table 3, 



50 0 

Rea pons e by eige of i. i lvr ary> 



Siae category 


Niimber of 
respondents 


Reapandents as 
fa of saioaple 
ea^h size 
^!;ategory 


Re«p*G)r/<dtenjt..ft a 

fo td ail 

libiraries in U.K- 
in that 


1* Ij&ss than 5^000 


22 


63fo 


26!^ 


2, BjOOO to 9,999 


.38 


8i% 


n$ 


3, 10,000 to 14,999 


27 


lOQji 


4A$ 


4, 15,000 to 19,999 


16 


Wr 

00 


6tii 


5c 20,000 to 24,999 


16 


94f» 


9Q$ 


6, 25,000 to 49,999 


24. 


96fo 


4.4.$ 


7c 50,000 to 99,999 


23 


88^ 


4.2$ 


8, 100,000 to 149,999 


10 


11$ 


77/i 


9» 150,000 and over 


4 


89$ 


67^ 


All /Categories 


179 


1 85f. 


1 39^ 



Tabic 4, Respoiass rate by administratwe type of library apthcrity. 



Administrative 

type 


NumT'er of 
respondents 


Respondents as 
ft Off sample of 
each administra-^ 
tive type« 


... ‘ - 

Respondents as fc 
of all public 
libraries in the 
U,K, of that ad« 
ministratlTC type. 


England and Wales, 
county boroughs 


48 


92$ 


99$ ' 


London (boroughs 
4^ City of London^ 


. 19 


99$ 


98$ 


counties 


24 


89$ 


49$ 


n6n--eounty boroughs 


54 ■ 


92$ 


38$ 


urban districts 


18 


U$ 


28$ 


Scotland 

counties 


4 


91$ 


18$ 


cities 


3 


lOOfo 


18$> . 


burghs 


6 


50^ 


19$ 


Northern Ireland 
counties 


1 


50^ 


20^ 


county boroughs 


1 


1.00J5 


80$ 


nori«county boroughs 


1 


lOOf. 


9$ 


All categories? 


179 


85!5 


39$ 




t« table 4. 



1x1 d;-alixig xrith English and Welsh C((HU].taeSj the pai-ts 
of Lindsey and Holland have been coisnted as on®s as 
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6.1.0 BOOK PROCESSING 

This section is not a ccmprehensive study of ths processing of 
library books. As with the rest of this stud/y it is concerned with 
llbrary^-fcooksell&r relatioMhips. It thus confines itsel.f to leaking 
al- the processing of library books and the provision of book cards and 
catalogue cards in so far as these jproo^sges ha'^e come to jjhe. 

boQkQeller . What is dene here is to look at the probleias of processing 
library books from the viewpoint of the library bookiselling 
‘Eiere are reaso?ni£ for doing thiss 

(i) The present situation is a difficult one for large library 
booksv^slling firms. Such firms are now undertaking book 
processing and card production for a great number of librari-e*^ 
yet each library specifies its individual bock prooesBlng and 
card production reejuirementso This iSp of cour^sep iiiA 
customer's prerogative, but countless variations of catail 
are costly to the supplier, and a nightmare to his «upiervi*:ory' 
staff o They militate against an efficient use of laboixr and 
machinerya In a wordy the situation is wasteful. It is in 
the interest of such firms to have their 'produOv' (i.e. the 
T>rcoe8sed library book) standardised. It means economy of 
operation to theniy and could mean speedier supply to their 
customers. 

(ii) ‘The viewpoint of the large library bookselling firm ±e in- 
structive to the librarian, for it is iynpj)tiG c The bock^^ailer ir. 
processes books for many different library systems p he is 
in a position to compare and contrast the instructions and 
practices of different libraries. One librarian will have 
simplified his practice with regard to one task., a second 
with regard to another. By adopting the vantage point of 
the bookseller it is possible to draw on the experience and 
ideas of a great many librarians and attempt to produce 
an economic synthesis of library practices. 

The following table gives some idea of how far booksellers are 
now involved in the processing of library books. It is compiled from 
the replies to q.uestion C.2. of the questionnaire reproduced as Appendix 

Table 5 . The percentage of public libraries for whom the followigjg 
processes are generally carried out by their ;‘;appiiers o 




Process 


when suppliers are 




(a) 


i>) 




specialist library 


other 




suppliers 


booksellers 


plastic jacketing 


19fo 




labelling 


%io 


26<fo 


stamping 


2Gfo 


Qfo 


accessioning 


Ufo 


efo 


olass^marking of spines 


&fo 




preparation ofs 

charging cards 


2&fo 


l2<fo 


catalogue cards 


l&fo 


li 


stock or location cards 


1% 


Qio 



Notes to Tabic 5. 
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1« These percentages are of libraries for whom these processes 
are generally carried out by their suppliers, regardless of 
the number of books being purchased by these libraries « 

They are not therefore the percentages of books purchased 
that are processed by their suppliers, (Libraries vary 
enormously in their purchasing power; this variation is 
depicted by the graph that appears as Appendix 4 ») 

2, To some extent the table is generalised. A number of libraries j 
for instance, have catalogue cards prepared by their suppliers 
for Fiction and Junior books, but not for Adult Non-Fiction; 
a few libraries indicated that some processes were carried out 
by some suppliers bui not by others. A positive response has 
been recorded in such cases, 

5. At no point in the questionnaire was the term "specialist 
library supplier." defined, aiad it was left to responding 
libraries to decide how they categorised their suppliers - 
whether as "specialist library suppliers" or as "other book- 
sellers". In only one case is it clear that the term 
"specialist librai^r supplier" was understood to mean something 
quite different to what had been intended in the questionnaire. 

This response was discounted in the analysis of the replies 
to the question. (The term was intended to mean "firms 
specialising in library supply" , and not "firms supplying 
specialist material" . ) 

It will be seen from this table that booksellers have become 
involved to a substantial degree in the processing of library books 
and the provision of charging cards, catalogue cards and book cards. 

It has thus become a matter of importance to the economy and efficiency 
of booksellers supplying libraries that book processing and card prepa- 
ration requirements should be standardised as far as possible. It is in 
the interests of both libraries and booksellers that these tasks should be 
simplified and performed with the maximum economy. 

One bookselling firm visited by the author disagreed with any attempt 
at standardii'.ation. 'Kiis firm believed that libraries should continue to 
exercise their prerogative as customers to specify whatever kind of 
processing they preferred. Indeed, this firm argued that its willingness 
to carry out the most varied requirements was part of its competitive 
position as a supplier. 

It is possible to respect this point of view, and feel that where 
the variations in servicing are necessary bo the efficient functioning of 
different library systems then such an attitude is laudable. On the 
other hand it is possible to believe that where the variations in individual 
requirements serve no useful purpose, then it is time for customers and 
suppliers to get together and eliminate unnecessary variations. Competition 
as to who can beet perform unnecessary tasks is misplaced. To eliminate 
unproductive practices from the field of library supply on a national 
scale is an obligation on librarians and booksellers which they should 
be prepared to tackle together. There will be plenty of scope left 
for fruitful competition between suppliers in theii? speed and accuracy 
of processing and supply in their ability and willingness to supply 
"difficult items" , and in their performance of a wide range of biblio- 
graphical services. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a consideration, 
in turn, of the various processes listed in table 11, with regard both to 
their standardisation and simplification . It is suggested that recosmendsd 
j;!: stdnddrd 1 practices be adopted by all libraries who have some or all o.f 
their processing done for them by their suppliers. It is hoped also that 
the discussion will be of value to libraries which undertake their own 
processing, as in that it mi^t suggest to them economies of practice. 
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Most public librarifiS requsst or req.uire their supplier^? to fit 
plastic jackets (known also as jleejree and vests) to their books o ®iis 
is an apparently simple task, but during a visit to one large library 
bookselling firm, it was noted that fourteen different methods cf 
fixing plastic jackets were required by library customerso The number 
of variations was emphasised by the examination of specimen books sent 
by 19 of the libraries responding to the questionnaire (the 4 largest, 
and 5 libraries from each of the next three size categories). Of these 
19 books 18 were fitted with plastic jackets (the nineteenth had been 
plasticised with sheet plastic). Of the 18, "^elve (two^thirds) used no 
adhesive tapes.: both the front and back boards were tucked into the 
jacket flaps. The other six had their jackets taped down with adhesive 
tapes in five different ways. An additioml non-fiction sample with 
photographic endpapers had a completely loose, unattached jacket. Anoth*r- 
specinen had its jacket fixed on with six adhesive tapes, and the front 
flap of the book jacket had been cut off and pasted onto the endpaper in 
the rear opening of the hook. The variety of instructions makes jaoketirg 
quite a complicated operation. 

6.1.2 Labelling (insertion of date labels, other labels, and pockets in books) . 

An increasing number of libraries are using a combined pooket/label 
in place of separate date labels and pockets. They are economic in that 
not only has the library (and often its suppliers) only one item to order, 
stock, and restock, but also only one item to insert by pasting in. 

Further the combined pocket/label can, of course, supersede the hook“ 
plate and the rules label where these are still in use. The economic 
principle to establish is one label per book, and one that can he inserted 
in a single pasting operation. Given this the combined pocket/label 
is the obvious solution; it is one that has already been widely adopted 
for Browne charging, and it has also been adopted by libraries using 
Reverse Browne and C®ieq3as3:oo& charging, as well as by some libraries 
using 0te(srtlochargingtf 

The point has been made that the proposal to standardise charging 
stationery is now much too late, although it would have been a good idea 
ten or fifteen years ago when most people were using Browne, Therefore a 
question (C,l) was included in the questionnaire to find out which 
charging systems were currently in use, 

A calculation was then made, based on the number of lending library 
books purchased in the financial year 1966/67 to gain an approximate idea 
of the number of lending library books which were being processed for 
use with the different charging systems. The result of this survey of 
charging systems is given as Appendix 2. Briefly, of the 11,250,000 
lending library books bought in 1966-7, at least 60^ (i.e. approximately 
6,000,000) would have been processed for use with Browne charging systems; 
90% (approximately 10,000,000) would he for use with Browne, Photocharging 
and Token charging. Assuming that the figure of 6,000,000 is typical of 
the annual intake of books charged by the Browne system then' a standard 
method of processing for use with Browne would be well worth while. If 
we take Browne, Photooharging and Token charging together, (some 10,000,000 
books each year) a standard label which would serve all three methods 
would seem well worth evolving. This is particularly so as many libraries 
O (and there are indications that they will increase in number) use a 

ERIC combination of two of these three charging methods and a few libraries 

uiiBBEim use all three . 
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Many county library systems will continue to use Photocharging 
and Browne in harness, and therefore the development of a standard 
pocket/label to meet the needs of both methods is desirable ■> It would 
allow greater stock mobility for libraries using both methods. Further, 
it would remove an important inhibiting factor for library systems 
wishing to introduce Photocharging at a later date, namely the need to 
re-label their stocks. 



6.1.5. Stamping 

"Stamping" is used here to cover all stamping of books apart from 
"bumper-stamping" of accession numbers. Stamping practices observed 
on the sample books received from libraries covered by the survey range 
from the simplicity of a single stamp to quite startling complexity. 
Embossing and perforating stamps seem to have been almost completely 
abondoned. One large county library has given up the practice of owner- 
ship stamping altogether. The sole stamp to be seen on the book it 
provided was a short code of four letters printed at the bottom of the 
verso of the title page. The only indication of ownership is on a 
combined pocket/label pasted flat onto the fly-leaf. A significant 
number of libraries have abondoned all owner- stamping except the 
stamping of either (a) an ownership stamp or (b) a combined owner/class 
accession number stamp on the front or the back of the title page. 

Ifeny libraries, then, have reduced their owner, stamping to one stamp thou^i 
a number also have a grid stamp on the back of the title page. 

In the examp?.es seen many of the grid stamps have information 
in only the boxes for the book’s class and accession numbers. This 
suggests that a library book - if it needs to be stamped at all - needs 
to be stamped only once, and that the one stamp should be simply an 
ownership stamp which includes boxes for class number and accession 
number. On the other hand v, f a combined pocket/label pasted firmly on 
the fly-leaf, has on it the accession number, and class mark or number, 
then it seems unnecessary to duplicate this information elsewhere 
inside the book. 

Amongst the sample processed books, ownership stamps seemed almost 
equally divided between the front and the back of title pages. There are 
two good reasons why the front of the title may be preferreds 

(i) it is easier to stamp there because the bulk of the book 
provides a firm base on which to stamp, (when stamping 
the back of the title page, this is not so); 

(ii) the purpose of owner- stamping is to show clearly to whom 
the book belongs; the front of the title page is the 
better choice for this. 
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6,1.4* Accessioning 

Comparatively little can be said here concerning accessioningp 
for it has not been possible to study the reason why libraries 
accession their books, the precise use libraries make of i‘.ccession 
numbers in their various records (including the processed book), 
or what additional work or difficulties - if any - they impose 
upon themselves by abondoning accessioning procedures o The point 
that can be made is that a number of library systems have now 
abandoned the practice. If this produces a net saving, then the 
economy in book servicing costs alone makes its abandonment well 
worth consideration by other libraries. 

Some libraries stamp the accession number on the book (and on 
the stationery pasted into it) only once, but more stamp it twice. 

Often it appears both on the front or back of the title page and on 
the pocket, label or flyleaf for use in charging. It is generally 
stamped also on all cards associated with that book; a catalogue card, 
a stock card or location card, and a charging card. It has also to be 
typed on the library ^s invoice/accessions sheet. The operation of 
accessioning, typically involves 5 stampings, plus the typing of the 
number on an accessions register. If it is done by the supplier, it 
is a complex operation. Great care must be taken to ensure that the 
same accession number is carried by all cards and labels inserted 
into the book and stamped on the book itself and on the invoice for 
the book. 

If this figure of 5 stampings each book is a reasonable average, 
then either within or on behalf of libraries buying 100,000 books a year, 
accession numbers will have to be **bumped" half a million times during 
each year. Some libraries have abandoned the practice. 

A problem facing suppliers, of which librarians may not be aware, 
is the one posed by ’’non-standard" accession numbers, i.e., numbers with 
prefixes and suffixes, or any number which is not a straight forward 
sequence of numerals of a standard height. "Non-standard" accession 
numbers (i.e., those with prefixes and suffixes) seem to have been 
widely adopted by libraries. If the supplier is expected to accession 
for a library system that adopted such a style of accessioning, then 
that supplier will in all probability need to keep a special numbering 
machine for his business with that library. 

Accession numbers may vary in height from 3 mm. to 6 mm., and they 
vary also in style of figures. This variation in height and style does 
not matter very much, so long as librarians are willing either to agree 
on one definite size and style, or (and this is probably a better and 
easier solution) are willing to accept any within given limits. One of 
the largest libraries uses 3* 5 mm. figures; another figures 5»5 mm. high. 
The former’s numerals are roman face, the latter’s sans serif. Both 
are perfectly legible. It is suggested that librarians be prepared to 
accept any figures within the height range 3*5 mm to 5*5 mm in roman or 
sans serif characters. 

A willingness to accept a range of styles would enable suppliers to 
utilise their numbering eq.uipment to the full, and thus speed the flow 
of books through their processing departments. 



O 
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6.1,5 .Pategory and class marking . 

1. Inside the book . 

Libraxies seem to be divided as to whether category and class 
marks need to appear twice or only once inside the booko If one entry 
can be eliminated, then economy has been achieved, 

2, Class-marking of the spine . 

One of the most time consuming and "fiddling" jobs - whether done 
by the supplier or, as is more common, by the library - is the class- 
marking on the spine of the book jacket under the plastic sleeve, k 
common way of doing this amongfit suppliers is to type the class number 
onto a self-adhesive label then to peel the small label off its 
backing sheet and transfer it onto the spine of the jacket. This 
process is unnecessarily complicated when libraries specify that a 
slightly larger - or sli^tly smaller - label or an uncommon size of 
type. This excer bates an already awkward job. 

In the case of books with narrow spines, librarians disagree over 
the position of class marks; whether they should read "up" or "down" the 
spine, or whether they are to go on the bottom left hand corner of the 
front cover. There is further disagreement over the splitting of 
Dewey class marks : whether they should be broken before or after the 
decimal point. 

6.1,6. Cards . 

One of the major operations of book processing for a firm specialisiig 
in library book supply is the provision of charging cards, catalogue cards 
and stock or location cards to accompany the books. Figures from this 
survey show that of the libraries sampled require charging cards to 
be prepared by the supplier, and that ISjsS obtain catalogue cards from 
the supplier (though many of the latter group limit their orders to cards 
for fiction books 15^ require stock or location cards) These percentages 
are fairly small, and do not really indicate the scale of operation 
necessary on the part of the supplier. All four of the largest libraries 
responding to the questionnaire had their charging cards typed, three of 
them their catalogue cards, and two of them their stock or location 
cards, when the books were supplied by specialist library suppliers. 

These four libraries between them bought nearly a million hooka during 
1966-67, Two of these systems bought over 90^ of their books from 
specialist library suppliers, the other two between 50?5 and 59%» 

Assuming that these four libraries bought some 750,000 hooks from 
specialist library suppliers an average requirement of 2 cards per book 
would thus involve the typing of 1,500,000 cards. In their book Library 
bookselling , F,T. Bell and P„ Seymour Smith estimated that some 33,000,000 
book cards were being supplied to libraries by booksellers annually. 



To obtain economy of operation, cards need to be standardised. With 
ca,talogue cards, this should be no great problem, A standard size is 
already acceptable; 125 mm by 75 (approximately 5” x 3"), Four 
further steps are necessary. These ares 




(1) the acceptance of a standard card quality, 

(2) the acceptance of a standard card colour, 

(3) the acceptance of a standard information content, 

(4) the acceptance of a standard layout for that information content. 
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With charging cards p there is ar. added complications a standard 
sii39 has not yet gained videepread acceptance « ‘Ihey vary in size from 
5^* X to 4“' X y '‘ 0 As might be imagined, the cards at the smallest 

end of this sise scale tend tc get lost inside the typewritero The size 
of hook card in most common use is the 4^^ ^ 2” sizeo One library hock- 
selling firm has calculated that 75?^ of the hook cards it typss are of 
this sizso With hook cards, five steps need to he takens 

(1) accepta^nce of standard sise, 

(2) acceptance of a standard card quality, 
acceptance of a standard colour, 

(4) acoeptarioe of a standard information content, 

(5) acceptance of a standard disposition of information content « 



These steps will he discussed in turno 
Catalogi?.e (and other 5” x 3^ cards o 
lo Standard sise, quality and colour 



Two fractionally different sizes are used? 5 inches by 3 inches, and 
125 mm hy 75 The metric size should he accepted because of the 
future metication in this country and because the cards are fractionally 
smaller o 



Cards vary considerably in thickness, quality and colour « Many 
differing colour schemes are in use with catalogue cards, and it would 
not he easy to reconcile them<> The solution seems to lie vrith white 
cards for all classes of hooks, with the symbol ^ JP® , or 

^JKP® pre^printed in the top right hand corner o A thin card is recommended 
as thin cards can he typed in duplicate, are more suitable than thicker 
cards for typing in general and form less bulky card catalogues once 
filedo If lihrsr'ies accept a standard catalogue card of this type, they 
can he bought in hulk by library booksellers direct from the manufacturers, 
and this has several advantages® It obviates the present cumbersome 
practice of libraries ordering cards from their suppliers only to foi*ward 
them to their booksellerso For the libraiy bookseller, it solves the 
present complex stock»kseping operation of storing of separately the 
dozens of slightly differing types of card supplied to him by various 
library customers® Given the acceptance of standard cards, the book- 
seller would be able to order and store in bulk only four different cards® 

Standard information content and layout 

Information content should not only be standardi&sd but also minimised® 
This would cut do*;m significantly the amount of typing to be done, where 
the cards supplied to libraries are individually typed® Where cards are 
produced in greater n^JmberB, addressograph machines, duplicators, and even 
type could be used to produce long runs with great economy, provided that 
libraries accept a standard information content and layout® 

During the course of this investigation, two library bookselling firms 
experimented with standard cards® Their experiences were discussed with 
them and it was decided to proceed with the cards described and reproduced on 
pages 12 & 13o These have proved acceptable to a. nmber of library 
systems® Itoec points might usefully be made about these cards® Firstly, 
information content has been minimised for the sake of economy® When 
producing standard cards, one can either produce a card bearing a biblio- 
graphically comprehensive entry, which each library will then proceed 
' to amend by a process of deletion, or one can provide utmost simplicity. 
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leaving libraries to amende- if they musx, ty a process of additono 
Where;, as is the case here^ the standard card is to be one that can be 
typed economically V then simplicity is ‘‘.he obvious soluttorio Brevity 
of entry seems to be readily accepted fagaln in the interests of 
economy) by library systems producing their catalogues by computer 
printouto Secondly, a point to be stressed with the cards reproduced 
in Appendix 2, that it is important to have a constant left hand margin 
for the whole entry, with the first line of type In upper case through- 
out (author ®s surname and initials) and subse^iuent; lines in iouer case 
with customary capital letters for proper names.:. These features^ 
together vrith standardised vertical spacing; cut typing costs drasticallyo 
Thirdly, a standard cataloguing practice is necessary, particularly vrith 
regard to the form of the author ^2 name which is to be used« It is 
suggested that, for British books, the form used on PICS (Publishers 
Informatior- Cards) be used, this being in turn based on the Ariglo^ 
American Code* 

Book cards 



The comments made concerning catalogue cards also apply to the 
economic production of book cards for Browne charging.. 

An a.dditional problem is that cf the si^e of cards. It is recom- 
mended that libraries standardise on 4" x 2” cards. The economies that 
could be achieved if libraries did so should make the effort well worth 
while « The change-over to a card of this sise where another sise is 
presently used is a matter on which librarians could exercise their 
undo^ibted ingemityo (One cf the largest library systems in the country 
recently switched from 2^' cards in order to accept the sta^idard 

book cards described in Appendix 2o -They i^alisa that since they filed 
their issue in accession number order they would therefore have issue 
files of 5’’ X 2” cards with the taller, 4^'^ ^ 2'- cards grouped at the back 
of them during their changeover period, a.nd this would be no great 
inoonvenienceo ) 

A oomment on the development of standard cards ^ 

The acceptance by libraries of standard cards as described in the 
summary is an urgent problem for many library bookselling firmso It is 
a field in which the cooperation of librarians could result in a very 
rapid and substantial elimination of a wasteful use of labour, and the 
streamlining of one aspect of library supply^ 

Publishers Information Cards have beon briefly mentioned above ^ 

They are also standard cards, but have a primary function of presenting 
advance notice of British publications in a standard, objective, and 
readily maxiageable form*, Tne ir potential as a form of advance centralised 
cataloguing, and the possibility of developing variants that might per« 
form functions as order forms and as catalogue cards, will have escaped 
neither their editor nor the librarians and library booksellers who receive 
themo 
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The British national Bibliography hasj of course ^ been producing and 
marketing standard catalogue cards for many years, and will therefore have 
a strong interest in any development on the pai’t of PICS to develop PoI,.C. 
variants with potentialities as catalogue cards. Tlie great merit to 
libraries of cards produced by library booksellers is that they arrive 
together with the books to which they are related! this does away with 
the need of the receiving library to operate a dual ordering system ~ 
one for books and one for cards. The great merit of P^I.O.So is that 
they are “ or strive to be - available prior to the publication of the 
books to which they relate. The great merit of BoN.B. cards is that 
they are authoritative and near comprehensive in, their coverage of British 
publications., kfhat should be attempted is a msrriage of the merits of 



Ibe first ssc'ricr tVi? .•t:;.o::::c:.r^ c^c•:Ksn:^.cd vlth the 
order forras ssr.:; by Llirar:^^; to::kssb.!ierc. “i&ere a libr'ury had a 
variety cf order fornix :ir -:i:: a-rk?:!. tv* de^CTr'be in detail 

'the fcriL ---- t-: -iefr^rioe ii3 other order forzris 

ir*. brief o 

‘IVo fae tcrs oauoed lif Ti ty r: rra-’y^org the replies to thie 
sectiori. of the ’:\c.orair:?.:. 

■fhe first cf i:f : t:/ -’to “h^c t rrrher -of Ixoraxies 

generally their cffit.iak crier ate ' tc’-'errng dcour&e^nt^ 

aAithor'iei’^'^g the supply of ttcks vhioh arc iretei tn apt'r.tdei 
5 he»t:- 5 j> or described on aocczpaoy :.,r:^ or cards. Wbvre this is 

sOs the ordor sor.v err t: ok so... 'hr i: 'Cortri toe ioth cht offio'ial 
form a.eid. the att-achei Itsts; the ftro" su chro : tong ths .r;,pply of 
the ite!a;.s on :hr rtocro... A ,frv 1 :::::c-r '^Urre unoertaiiii 

wheths^r they ‘>?ore boiAg e.o.ko‘‘ to oocorfbr ckAtr official forzt^- or 
to descr.ibe the 1 i s te « e iip>. ■ otrd^ ^’hoth :h?rr off icia.l form 
validated o .Fo.r thf^ pr so e.-i' =: h c s ettu i r y ch^ : i s rs . bI ips arid 
cards « vh.ere the se differ irem ft- ■ f:,:./: -al crier form'” :iavo bean 
take^. to be '’Mfie ord^r fon: .o\i.certL.iy vcat to the boo^^ieeller- .. ^Itiis 
is because the ir.veot:L.gat:ot .o:tc.or.:t--' i ;:he nattier in >hioh 

biblicgrapl‘lce.1. infcrsiaricn is ootto/.ysf :y libraries to th^vxr hook'^- 
sellers j, and not vith the proocdu..i"H. ■. prco-isv-^^ c: authorisation.. 




The second ca.Uiie cf dif iict.ftv the:, this station of the 
questionnaire baaed on an s;s^t:.jipticr:j' naitely.. that public 
library ijy stems voui.d hare one ordering ptiiBfure >chiDh might 

or migtit not be supplenrOtcd bv var iarf procedtir^Sv In the case of 
quite a numbar of library cy^rer^ this turned cut to be fa.lse., for 
some of them found ircpreelble to to: late one or'dar form aM say^ 
"This is the form ir, ^neral uee'd St:re.. f or ins ranee « rs.rked 
and "slips" as both being in general The reply of one London 

Borougl?. (example l) i.i, his tracer rbe vay in vhioh orders may regularly 
be sent by a va.riety of metho-lSo 



Example I 



'*Lists are used for replacements ai:a misC'eiian.ocus 

Slips are u;ssd for aptre sf ra c.:py orders 
List^s of If^o rumbere tT.rtk h~:?i3 fS'r.r.t oro psr 

Telex anti telephone orf-*“rt t'.re :rf.B.derr raTui<r^sts: 



stook items 
(s£.y AC^) 

(say 2iyf^) 

-’eek) 

(say 205 $) 

(say 2'.'9t)o” 



For the purpose of £r.sa lysis,, ''''ilr -js/''' Vsro io.ker to bo 'the foris of 
order most geiseraliy rsed by obr.-- .':; .ii>r.a.ry gli.r..':':3gb., :ir tria cases 
listed orders (m the sensi; cf lyps.f 'lisi:* by airr-hor 3s.d title) 
account for less t-hen heJ..r' flix- c.f' cocks ordc-redc 



Libraries giving e? a re^ngv of •-rder fox-vis as- this a.s "forms 

in general x:s.e““ ar-e a i.-«-ry srH.KJ. proper ficxi of -the 332p].6 studied* 
Kevertheiese-s thei.r vaviaig oT fcrc;- is i::cpcrts:at in p:’:'aoti.oOi, for 
such jl-ihraries; are,, in the .ciei.n, .’;'<.rge .^ystams.. 'Sius the volume of 
book o.rders inrolved Is mr-.-ch, 'is:.'.;?;;.”- 'tha.r the tirmb-rfi of .libra rievS 
using such a variety of forKu- { ta.i*ja as e percr iviag-- of all libraries 
responding) vonld 2o.gg.eet, 




To return to Example 1 . we can summarise this library's order 
forms as follows: 



A further order form used by this library is revealed by its 
response to the question: 

"Bo you require the bookseller to type out fra? your use, and to 
send to you as a record of your order, any of the following: 
order slips, order cards, stock cards, order list, any similar 
item?" 

To this, the library responded 'order list' with the note; 

"This is not a requirement, but in the case of one supplier it is 
done as a service by our sending the bookcards for replacement 
orders to him." 

This gives us the bookcard as an additional 'order form' in use by 
this library (and incidentally, gives us 'order form' as one of .the 
range of function that a bookcard may fulfil). 



STATISTICAL AHALYSIS OF THE BESPONSE TO TBB QUESTIOMAIRE 
AlfALYSIS OF ORDER FORMS BY GEMBEAL TYPE (QUESTION AlT 

To the question, 

"Is the order form you generally send to the bookseller: 



Lists (typed, by author and title, etc.) 



40fo 

20 ^ 



Lists of BNB numbers 



Slips (5x5) 

Telex (lists of a distinctive format simultaneously 
produced at both the library and the bookseller's 
premises) plus telephone (a verbal form of order, 
involving no material 'order form' at all) 



20/o 




a list 

a slip (5 X 5) 



a slip of some other size 
MB 

some other form of order?" 



the 179 libraries that answered it responded as follows: 
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Table 6. Order forms generally sent to the bookseller 



lists 




134 libs. (75%) 


slips (5 X 5) 


47 (26fo) 




some otb.er s 


iise 3 ( 2^) 


50 libs. (26%) 


BHB 




5 libs. ( 3%) 


1 some other forms 


of order 


21 libs. (12^) 



Hobe i These responses total 210; this is beca.use some libraries 

marked aore than one alternative as the form generally sent o 

An analysis of these figures by siae of library gives the following 
information concerning the use of lists, slips and otlier forms: 

Table 7 - Types of order form used by libraries grouped by size 



GROUPS 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


All 


libs. 


Lists 


21 


29 


24 


12 


13 


17 


11 


4 


3 


134 


(75%) 


Slips 


1 


10 


3 


4 


2 


10 


12 


7 


1 


50 


(28%) 


Other (incl. BMB. 


3 


7 


5 


1 


2 


4 


2 


1 


1 


26 


_Jl5%) 


Total response 


25 


46 


32 


17 


17 


31 


23 


12 


5 


210 




Total number of 
























respondents in 
each group 


22 


38 


27 


16 


15 


24 


22 


10 


4 


178 


(100%) 



Uote; Refer to table 3 above for description of size categories 



This table shows that libraries purchasing less than. 25,000 books a year 
(groups 1-5) generally send lists, whereas amongst libraries purchasing 

25.000 books and over, the use of slips is almost as general as the 
use of lists. (Hote, however, group 2 ■=■ libraries purchasing 5j000 to 

10.000 books p.a. -having 10 libraries using slips a.nd 7 using other 
types of order forms. ) 



A closer look at the libraries who generally sent "some other form 
of order" reveals that some of them do use some form of lists or slips, 
or a combination of methods. The following amongst them certainly 
have "some other form of order" in general uses 



Prom Group 1 ( Purchasing less than 5,000 books p.ao) 

50^ from bookjackets; 25?^ on official order form; 
2^fo on lists; some urgent ones telephoned 



Prom Group 2 (Purchasing 5.000 ~ 10,000 books Poa.) 




"Books generally ordered through publishers' representatives 
who call at the bookshop next--door but one. Their cata- 
logues are marked as my record of the order." Requests 
and other orders are sent on 5 x 3 catalogue cards. 

".0.0 orders mainly from bookjackets at visit of repre- 
sentatives or visit to supplier. Order list made out 

^ .. 
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(Here bock^iaokets activate the order and two records axe 
subsequently madec fox the supplier, a list; for the 
library, cards 0 

From Group 3 (Purchasing 10,000 - 15,000 books p.ao) 

5x3 edge=puaohed cards. These are sent by the library 
to the bookseller who then lists the order from the cards, 
and then returns the cards to the libraryo 

*'lfo official orders are used and most expeditious method 
employed, telephone, lists, etOo Weekly lists from 3SB 
to certain booksellers - all from card index maintained 
of requirements," 

"Fo special form ■= ordisiary letter," Also, "^larked 
catalogues or stock lists", and"Verbal orders, no record 
kept, identifiable by special endorsement of the carton 
when supplied", "No record kept of verbal orders," 

From Group 5 (Purchasing 20,000 ” 25,000 books p,a,) 

"Orders for at least three quarters of all books added to 
stock all given to the publi^er's representative vho in 
turn passes them to the local hookseller, , . , The orders 
are placed verbally but. communicated to the bookseller 
by -fehe representative in writing. The bookseller then 
lists the books, retaining one copy for his own use and 
sends one. copy to the Library for check purposes." 

From Group 6 (P urchasing 25.000 “ 50.000 books p.a.) 

Lists, slips and BHB. Also, "marked publisher's or book- 
seller’s catalogues are sometimes used as order list. 

A second copy of list retained for record purposes. Small 
orders of less than 10 books are handwritten on official 
. order form with carbon. counterfoil," 

List are usual; but "Orders to one of our main suppliers 
are effected by telex. Information given is the same as 
that listed in para, 5 (i.e, the same as for .lists). 

Top copy of telex roll is retained as copy order", 

(This is really order by list, but the example is quoted 
here to show telex in use as the normal medium for trans- 
mitting orders to a main supplier, ) . 

WHETHER OILDERS ABE TYPEH) OR hMdTOITTEN (Question Al, continued) 

Asked whether their orders were generally typed or handwritten, 

126 libraries replied, "typed" , Some libraries replied that their 
orders could be either, typed or handwritten. In such oases lists 
were generally typed, whereas slips and orders for small numbers of 
books made on official order forms were generally handwritten. Some 
ex^ple of duplicated lists were received? two of these lists of 
author, title, etc,, the other a list of BNB numbers. These have been 
counted as typescript. On further analysis we find that 75?^ of the 
libraries generally using lists typed them, whereas 58?J of the 
libraries using slips have them typed. 
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VARIATION II SIZE OF ORDER LISTS AND SLIPS (Questioa I9 spgcimeaa) 

Order lists vary in size from 4" by 6" to 8” x 15” 0 A 3;j!nber 
of 'booksellers liave coismented on the handling and filing difficulties 
created by such divergencies of size. 

Speciiaen order slips received were almost all 5" -■«: 3'’"» One or 
two were of a slightly different size e.g. 5” ^ 3^' t whilst the slips 
of one library were of a very much larger size. 

FACTORS RBTERMINING 'SHE DESIGN OF ORSER FORMS ('Question A2 and j] 

Question 2 and 3 of the questionnaire were concerned ‘bo identify 
those factors (other than the needs of booksellers) determining the 
design of book order forms. 

To the question (A2) 

"Is the design (i.e. size and layout) of year order form 
detemined by the requirements of another department of 
your authority?” 

148 (83^) of the respondents answered ”no", and only 50 (17?^) 
answered "yes". Of the thirty who answered yes, 27 named the Iteasurer’s 
Department as the department concerned; and of ‘these 30, 14 were 
libraries of the very smallest size category (purchasing less than 5,000 
books a year), and 23 (779^ them) were of groups 1 to 4 (libraries 
purchasing less than 20,000 books a year). It appears, therefore, 
that the great majority of librarians (and almost all ■with the exception 
of ‘the librarians of the very smallest authorities) are free to 
design or redesign their order forms to suit their own, aaml their book- 
sellers' , convenience. Since a sizeable proportion of the librarians, 
of even 'the smallest authorities are using forms the design of which 
is not de'bermined by ‘the requirements of other departments, it seems 
that the way is clear for the general adoption of a standard style of 
form (or a limited range of forms) specifically designed to facilitate 
transactions be 'tween libraries and their booksellers, should the 
profession in consultation with the trade decide that such a form- 
er range of forms - were desirable. 

To the question (A3) 

"Is the design of your order form determined by the use 
you make of any copies retained by the library?" 



83 libraries answered "yes", but 95 libraries answered "no". 
Slightly over half, then, of the librarians answering fne questionnaire 
replied that the design of their order form was not determined by the 
use they make of any copies retained by the library. 




Taking the last two ques'ti.ons (A2 and A3) together , it is found 
that 82 libraries replied "no" to both questions; almos-t half the 
responding libraries thus replied that the design of their order form 
is determined neither by the requirements of other departments of their 
authority nor by the use they make of copies of the order form which 
they retain. These 82 libraries are spread across all nine size groups. 
One can only assume that the foimiB used by these libraries are single 
purpose forms; that is, forms for conveying information ‘ho the book- 
seller, the copies of which, if kept at all, are kept purely as office 
reference records. 
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COPIES RETAIL) 3Y WJl LIERAP.Yg MIMBBR AM) USE OF COPIES KEPT 
(§Me3tion A4) ^ ™ — 



(a) ITu siber of copies retained 



Of the order form generally sent to the bookseller p 52 libraries 
(189^) kept no ccpyj, 121 libraries (685^) kept one copyp 59 (22?^) kept 
2 copiesy 11 (6fo) kept 5 copies, and 5 (2?^) kept four or more copieso 
Analysing this down by the type of form used, the following pattern 
emerges s 

Table 8o Sumber of copies of o rder forms retained by libraries 



Type of form used 


lists 


slips 


BN3 


other 


Number of libraries 
using this form 


154 


50 


5 


21 


No copy kept 


20 159^ 


3 69^0 


1 2Qffo 


8 


389^ 


One copy kept 


82 619 ^ 


26 529 ^ 


2 409^0 


11 


529^0 


Two copies kept 


23 ITfo 


14 289 ^ 




2 


109 ^ 


Three copies kept 


5 Afo 


5 109 ^^ 


1 209 ^ 


- 




Pour or more copies kept 


1 l<fo 


1 2io 


1 2095 







Of the libraries retaining more than three copies; 

one retains 17 > one copy being a file copy, the other 16 being distributed 
to service points; 

Another retains 18, one being kept as an office filing copy, 7 being 
circulated to branches and departments, and 10 circulated to Committee 
members for their information* 

(b) Lists g use made by libraries of copies retained 

The following uses were mentioned by libraries using lists s 
Table 9* made of copies of lists retained 



Copy filed for reference 


47 


libraries 


Copy used for record of receipt of items, or 
to record reports, or to record payments 


59 


libraries 


Copy sent to Trsaearer^s Department 


13 


libraries 


Copy used as an accessions register 


33 


libraries 
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Other lasee icsr-ticried ir.clnde3 

lo '‘ETeat'cai use for booklists-’ 

2„ ’3rd copy to cataloguer" 

3« "Tc conucittee for information" 

4« Copy 1 forms integrated order file for system; <^opy 2 retained 
by branch librarian, each library indicating on the copy the 
week in which payment is made for books recei'yeio 

5« One copy to check deliveries and invoice; one copy filed as a 
check of what is being ordered from individual booksellers « 

6o Copy 2 filed in order number seq.uencs for audit purposes. Retained 
for 3 years, 

7» Cop-y kept by Bibliographical Centre; copy 2 sent to libraries 
receiving books, 

8, 3--1 copy sent to Supplies Department, 

9, Copy from which Book Orders Clerk’s 5x3 records are made. 

Copy list is then filed in booksellers seq.uence, 

(o) Order slips; Dse made by libraries, of the copies retained 

Common to all libraries in the sample keeping copies of order 
slips was the use of one copy of each in their "on order file" . 

Some mentioned further uses for that copy; others did not; some stated 
explicitly that on receipt of the book the slip was destroyed. 



No copies kept 

Three libraries keep no copies. Two of these are small systems 
each purchasing less than 10,000 books p,a; the third is quite a 
large system, purchasing between 50,000 and 100,000 books a year. 



One coRy kept 

Twenty five libraries kept one copy of -their order slip. Fifteen 
of these libraries replied simply that it is used in the "on order file". 
One of these added that it serves also as a check on allocations. 

Another^, whilst keeping only one copy for use in the order file with 
fiction orders, keeps 2 copies of the order slip for non-fiction, the 
second copy forming an accessions register, A third library presumably 
writes out separately the copy it retains, for the speoimen-i of the 
copy it sent to the bookseller was a handwritten 5x3 card. In size, 
these range from those purchasing less than 10,000 to those purchasing c 
over 100,000 books p,a. The other ten libraries keeping one copy of 
the slip mentioned uses of it additional to retention in the order file. 
(That the library’s copy of its order slip kept in its "on order file" 
^ould carry a record of the allocations made of the copies ordered 
is taken to be usual; thus ’record of allocations' has not been con- 
sidered as an additional use of the copy of the order slip retained.) 



Additional uses made of the copy retained by the other texi libraries 



were 8 
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1. Compilation of internai statistics 

2, Compilation of statistics of additions to the library for BoEoSo 
5« Accession cardSj, 'supplied fils', 'auditor’s fils' 

4» ‘lemporary union catalogue card 

5» As copy for catalogue typisto (On receipt of took, this library 
marks on the order slip cataloguing details for the typist.) 

6o Compilation of monthly accessions list 

Some of these libraries have their copy of the order slip serve, 
sequentially, two or even three of the functions mentioned above. In 
addition they have already used them as a record of allocations and a 
record in their file of books on order. 

Libraries keeping 2 copies 

Sixteen libraries retain 2 copies of the order slips thej'’ send 
to the bookseller. Nine of these state that one copy goes into the 
order file, without nentioniiag further uses for that copy. Some of 
these nine say that these are filed in an alphabetical author sequence, 
whilst one files them in a bookseller sequence. From the written 
replies and specimens received, it is clear that many libraries keeping 
2 copies of their order form use order sets comprising 2 slips and 1 
card, the card generally being the copy for the order file. The 
following additional uses of the copy filed in the order file were 
mentioned s 

1, Eventual use for book list. 

2, Temporary stock card, 

5. "Books received" file and fulfilled order for audit purpose , 

4. Temporary catalogue card. 

5o Adult non-fiction order cards refilled in a title sequence. Glass 
numbers and BNB numbers are added to the cards at the cataloguing 
stages these numbers for any subsequent orders are looked up in 
this file. 

The sixteen libraries retaining 2 copies vary in the use they make of the 
second oopys 

Order file in bookseller sequence. (2 libraries) 

"Record to remind bookseller if book not supplied within 5 weeks" (1^ 
outstanding order file in date order, (l) 

Report slip, filed with order record ?or use if necessary, (l) 

Returned to branch originating order. (5) 

To compile duplicated list of items added to stock. (2) 

Accessions register (l) and "a running number file required by 
Audit Dept" 

BHB card order file (UF only) (l) 

"Used as control whilst book in department, used for costing analysis 
and as accessions record," (l) 
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For some of these uses mer:bioriedv ^ second copy is obviously re^uiredp 
For example, to maintain a second order file arranged by bookseller or 
chronologically , to have report (follow up) slips for use if necessary, 
and for returning a copy of the slip to the branch originating the order. 
For some of the other purposes, it seems that some libraries ise one 
copy of a slip sequentially for a number of tasks, whereas other libraries 
prefer to generate additional copies for these tasks. 



Libraries keeping 5 s.nd A copies 



These are very few, and in some cases the additional copies are 
follow-up purposes. 



Examples of libraries retaining 3 copies 

Copy Ig Report to originating library; copy 2 s follow-up to 
originating library; copy Order file 

Copy I s branch file; copy 2 ; divisional file; copy 3 s order procedure 
for printed catalogue cards 

3o Copy I s filed in order file; copies filed by department 

originating order number as required 



An example of a library keeping 4 copies s 

Copy I s order file; copies 2~3s as 1, used as hasteners to 
booksellers for outstanding orders; copy At filed in 
public catalogue. 



It appears from this brief anal.ysis that the majority of libraries 
using slip systems for ordering restrict themselves to sets of 2 or 5 
slips, thus leaving themselves with either one or two copies for inte3?nal 
administrative uses. There is a fair variety, both in the amount and kind 
of use made of copies of order slips retained. This bears out the 
findings of Thomas and East l.n their study of The use of bibliographic 
records in libraries . On p.5 of their report, they have this to says 

“There are, of course, wide differexicea in form generation and 
usage from library to library. The most apparent differences con- 
cern number and format and are not primarily connected with 
functions fulfilled by the forms, nor with the else and type of 
library, but arise from apparently arbitrary variations in the 
use of these records throughout each system. In some libraries 
one form fulfils a number of functions and is used in ccimection 
with more than one procedure, being moved from department to 
department or file to file. In others, multiple copies of a 
particular form are generated at one procedural point and the copies 
distributed to perform a number of functions. Other libraries use 
different forms for each function, and bibliographic information 
commonly required for interconnected ‘procedures is regenerated as 
and when required. “ 5 

Each librarian must, of course, decide on the most efficient design 
and use of forms for ..bis own system, with the aid of whatever expert 
advice he can obtain. Beth the cost and the benefit of various methods 
of working need careful appraisal and periodic review. 
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SEPARATION OP CATEGORIES IN THE COMPILATION OP ORDERS (Question A6) 

The way in which, the 179 responding libraries separate their 
orders into categories is shown in the following table. 

Table I'Q. Separation into categories of books being ordered 



139 libs (78^) separate 
104 libs (58^) " 

42 libs (24^) " 

37 libs (21^) " 

122 libs (695^) " 



Adult Books from Junior Books 

Fiction from Non-Fiction 

Junior Fiction from Junior Non-Fiction 

Books to be serviced from books not to be 
serviced 

Urgent orders from non-urgent orders 



With regard to the separation of books to be serviced from books 
not to be serviced, a number of libraries do not have servicing done 
for them by the booksellers, and others state that they have all books 
serviced. Some pointed out that they have all books other than those 
ordered urgently serviced, and that this separation of books to be 
serviced from books not to be serviced was thus implicit in the 
separation of urgent from non-urgent orders. 



Urgent orders 

Some libraries mention that they used a separate supplier for urgent 
orders and a few automatically separate urgent orders by cajdering all 
urgent books by telex. That some 50 libraries {2&fo of this sample) 
do not separate urgent from non-urgent orders is a somewhat surprising. 



TBE INFORMATION CONTENT OF ORDER LISTS AND SLIPS (Question A5) 

(^a) Details generally given by the 176 libraries responding to this 
question 

Table 11. Details generally given for each title ordered 



Author 


176 libraries 


100% 


Title 


176 


II 


10095 


Publisher 


176 


II 


100^ 


Price 


167 ^ 


II 




Quantity 


140 


n 


CD 


Edition 


113 


It 


64^0 


No . of volume s 


96 


II 




Year of publication 


82 


II 


Alfo 


BNB number 


29 




l&fo 


Place of publication 


26 


It 


Wo 


Class number 


14 


II 


Q</o 


SBN 


11 


II 


6<fo 


other details 


45 


It 





'■} 'i- 
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A number of comments need to be made hereo Many of the libraries 
who do not give quantity for each title ordered have a standing 
instruction that only one copy is to be supplied^ unless otherwise 
stated c 

Edition and number of volumes <, Many libraries qualified their response 
to these two items by saying ^^where necessary” <> Others have a standing 
instruction that the latest edition is to be supplied unless another 
is specifiedo 

MB numbers ^ ‘Two of the 29 libraries generally quoting these do so 
” some times” » 

Place of publication ^ Prom comments in the replies , it appears that a 
number of libraries , though not generally giving place of publication, 
do so if it is unusualo Some said, ”If it is other than London”* 
others, ”If it is foreign”; and yet another, ”If dt is a relatively 
unknown publisher” « 

Standard Book Number o In addition to the 11 libraries that generally 
quote it, two more replied "not yet", whilst a third library stated 
that it would like to go over to ordering completely by SBK*s, but that 
they were not, as yet, in general use for it to do so® 

Note on Standard Book ^Numbers and the British National Bibliography 

By the end of 1970, every British book in print will have a 
Standard Book Numbero Tying ir with this, Mto Wells of the BNB states 
tl:.at, as soon as their programme of automation allows them to do so, 
they will accept orders for BNB cards by Standard Book Numbers « 

(This may be achieved sometime in 1970) o These two factors, together 
with the automation taking place in an increasing number of libraries 
and amongst most of the important publishers makes the provision of 
a column for SBN*s on any standard book order form far more important 
than the small number of libraries at present using SBN®s would suggest* 

At present, BNB can best handle orders for BNB cards in the form of 
tabulated lists of BNB numbers, the numbers being grouped by year, with 
the number of cards required being stated against each numbero But 
within a year or two, all British books in print will have SBN®s, and 
BNB catalogue cards will be able to be ordered by SBN« This suggests a 
revolution in book ordering and cataloguing for libraries that will have 
automated in the near future® 

Other details given by users of lists 

They includes 

type of binding or format (eogo paperback ) 
series 

source of bibliographical detail if other than BNB 

individual book order numbers 

remarks column 

allocations 

vendor 

date of order 



O 

ERIC 
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i 



I 

I 



1 

i 

1 

er|c 



invoice numlDer 

date to Borough Treasurer 

date account paid 

full address of publisher^ if little known^ to help bookseller 



Other details given 



The other details commonly given by users of slips art? allocations, 
vendor, order number, date of order, name of library, and quite often, 
category of book (ioSo F, MF, JF, JNF)o 



A DISCUSSION OF ORDER SLIPS 

Slips vary from blanks to slips which have been pre-printed to 
facilitate the systematic recording of a wide range of detail concerned 
not only with ordering but also with all the bibliographical checking, 
the decision-making and information gathering that goes on between the 
recording of a reader’s request and the typing out or authorisation 
of an order to purchase, or borrow, or to report back to the requester 
that the item is not available® As a result, slips of this second kind 
provide for a mass of detail, much of which is of no relevance to the 
bookseller o These slip systems vary in the range of library processes 
which they cover® These seem to be of two main types s 

1. Order slips ® one copy of which goes to the bookseller, the other 
being filed as the library’s record of order® 

These can be of two kinds? (i) those generated by the library; 

(ii) those which are slips provided by the bookseller. 

2. Request slips ® These begin their life as an internal request 
within the library system, filled in at a service point either 
by a re.ader or by a member of the library staff® The request 
slip is then sent to a central clearing point for action. 

Some of these forms are so designed that they can be completed 
either as an instruction to borrow the item, or as an instruction 
to order it® One copy of such a form is sometimes returned to 
the originating branch as a record of (or report on) action 
taken. 



A third type (which could well be regarded as a variant of the first 
type) acts also as a stock record on completion of supply. 



Information for the bookseller given on slips 

In addition to the basic information of quantity, SBN, author, 
title, publisher, price, other information generally given on slip 
orders iss 

1® Name and address of ordering library 

2. Order number 

3® NF, F, J, JNP, JF 

4o Date of publication 

5o Date of order 

6® Name of vendor 
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The need for some of these details is dictated by the vociit nature 
of slips s data that would appear once on listed orders and oover all 
items on that order must, with slips be repeated against each item. 

A point worth noting is that on slips (Q uantity tends to get lost 
amongst a periphery of order numbers, BNB numbers and so f ortho This 
is, perhaps, because slips are usually the sise of standard catalogue 
cards (5” x J^'), and there is a tendency for them to be conceived in 
terms of a standard form of bibliographic entry where author, title, 
publisher, date of publication and price are the key ingredients* 
Quantity, which is information particularly important in ordering, 
tends not to gain a position of prominence <» 

Comment on information content and its disposition on slips 

A number of examples of both order and request slips show^ a very 
clear division of the slip into two parts. For example the top half 
of the slip is often used for bibliographical details of the item 
being ordered; the bottom half for other details, such as allocations, 
name of library, its address, its supply and invoicing instructions, 
vendor, date of order o In other examples the right hand margin and the 
bottom margin are used for recording non^biblio graphical datao Further 
variations arise from the different positioning of various items of 
information. Some libraries place the date of order in the top right 
hand corner; others place their order number there; others the BKB 
number, and yet others the class ntunber. Obviously, which information 
is placed in prominent positions depends to some degree on the way 
various copies of the form are to be filed. One library has a variant 
in its arrangement of bibliographical detail for the same reasons the 
title precedes the author, because the order file copy is, subsequent to 
the supply of the book, refiled imder title. 

The design of seme of the slips shows an awareness on the libraries’ 
part of the desirability of sending a copy to the bookseller that looks 
like an order, and one that is free from superfluous information. 

These are, of course, examples of the first type, that is, of slips 
designed specifically as order forms. 

Some samples of order slips provided by booksellers were examined. 
Many of these confine the bibliographical details to the top inch or so 
of the slip, leaving the rema.inder of the slip completely blank for the 
libraries’ use, except, perhaps, for the name of the firm appearing 
along the bottom of the slip. 



THE ROLE. OF THE BQQKSELIiER IN THE PRODUCTION OF ORDER LIST S . SLIPS 
ARB CARDS (Questions Al,7o Q and 9) 

From replies to four of the questions in the questionnaire it is 
apparent that, in various ways, booksellers are involved in the production 
of order lists and slips. 

(i) Provision of lists and slips by booksellers on their ovm initiative 

Sometimes the library receives two copies of a list from a 
bookseller, one to return to the bookseller as its order, the other 
to keep as its record of order. Sometimes the bookseller supplies 
two or three copy order slip sets, one copy to be returned to the book- 
seller as an order, the other copy (or copies) being for the library’s 
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use. And on occasions, the bookseller sends a list of items 
accompanied by sheets of 5" x 5" slips relating to the items listed. 

In this instance the library makes up and sends the list as its order 
to the book-seller, and then uses the accompanying slips in its own 
file. That booksellers should trouble to produce both lists and 
and slips for the same items in this majiner is an indicati >n of how 
strong is the bookseller's preference for lists as working 
documents, and the library's preference for unit slips. 

An unexpected result of the survey was the number of libraries 
which enclosed bookseller-produced lists or slips as a specimen of the 
order form they generally send to the bookseller . The libraries ranged 
from small libraries to libraries purchasi.ng up to and over 100,000 
books a year. Some of these libraries may have enclosed them as forms 
of order which they used in addition to their own library stationery, 
but enough libraries sent only bookseller-produced order lists and order 
slips for it to be reasonably clear that such forms do, in fact, constitute 
the generally used order form of many libraries. It is clearly a great 
convenience for librar'ies to have suitable lists and slips ready mad-e 
for their use. Sets of order slips are also supplied by some library 
bookselling firms in conjunction with their "on approval" schemes. 

(ii) Provision of lists, slips or cards required by libraries 
{Questions A? and 8) 

To the question (A?) 

"Do you require the bookseller to type out for your use, and send 
to you as a record of your order, any of the following; order slips, 
order cards, stock cards, order lists, any similar item? 

57 (21^) of the 177 responding libraries answered that they did, and I 40 
answered that they did not. 

12 libraries required order slips 
5 required order cards 
8 required stock cards 

11 required order lists, and 
5 required "similar items". 

Libraries using slips were asked (Question A8) 

"If you send your orders on slips, do you require the bookseller 
to list your order from these slips, and then return the slips to 
you?" 



20 ( 40 ^) of the 50 libraries using slips answered that they did. 
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6.5 IMVOICIHG REQ.UIBEMENTS 



A brief section of the questiotmaire (Appendix 1, section B) was 
devoted to libraries" invoicing requirements. The information 
gathered is summarised hereo 

Just over one half of the responding libraries required one 

copy only of an invoice j, and almost half (48?^) required two copies. 
Three libraries reqi;ired three copies ^ and of these 9 one required this 
number only from foreign suppliers 0 Of libraries purchasing over 
25,000 books a year, more required two copies of an invoice than 
required one (58?S as a^inst 41>^)*> 

Just under ’^(yfo of the responding libraries required their book- 
sellers to make out their invoices in a style that the libraries speci- 
fied. lOfo of the libraries responding supply their booksellers with 
invoice sheets of their ownj althou^ one library commented, 

”The supply of our own invoice sheets to booksellers to use as 
invoices was firowned upon by our internal auditors when 
suggestedo" 



THE USB MADE BY LIBRARIES OP INVOICES 



The question, 

’’Please describe briefly what you do with each copy (including 
the top copy) of an invoice” 

was, in general, answered very briefly indeed. Some said simply, 

”To Treasurer's”, and nothing more^ However, from the replies of the 
ninety libraries requirij(ig only one copy of an invoices, the following 
composite picture of the use made of invoices can be drawn - not all 
libraries, of course, using their invoices for all the functions mentioned. 

Composite outline of use 

lo Check against order list 

2. Check against goods received 

5. Check prices on invoice, against prices on books 

4o Check arithmetic of invoice, and that discount has been given 
where allowed. (Some libraries mentioned this as the 
specific responsibility of the library; others stated that 
it was done by the Treasurer's Department.) 

5o Analyse invoice for expenditure on various classes of books 

6, Add branch and departmental locations 

7o Add accession numbers. (Por a number of libraries this has al- 
ready been done by the supplier; some of these libraries 
require that each copy of a book is entered on a separate 
line so that accession numbers can be added in full; other 
libraries simply add the first and last accession numbers 
relevant to that invoice; yet others have abandoned 
accession numbering altogether.) 
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8. Add order nxmoars^ where these have u?en omitted hy the 
bookseller, for the benefit of the Treasurer’s Department 

9o List invoices in a ledger in the library 
lOo Code, and certify for payment 

lie Pass to Treas^irer’s Department for payment (some libraries 
attach first a ’process slip’ or an ’authorisation slip’ 
to the invoice) 

a) Libraries requiring only one copy of an invoice 

Only three libraries requiring one copy of an invoice gave 
accession record as a use made of invoioesp Another three libraries 
described how they produced accession records from this one copy of 
the invoice: the first re«types the invoice, the second microfilms 

it and the third uses xerography’s 

(i) ”No official order forms are usedp^po On receipt, invoice 
typed as received in duplicate with minimum details on 
accession recordo Accessioxi number and location given and 
second copy of this sheet supports invoice to Borough 
Treasixrer and is direct reference to each book in stock. *' 

This appears to be a reversal of more usual practice* 
Booksellers’ invoices, accompanied by a copy of the library’s 
accession register go to the Borough Treasurer, and appear 
t:‘ serve both as an authority to pay, and in lieu of a 
retrospective order* (A more common form of retrospective 
ordering is described by EoV® Corbett in chapter 6 of his 
Public library finance and accountancy* 5 ) 

(ii) The invoice is microfilmed as a record of location and 
accession numbers « 

’‘V7e believe that our microfilm accession record is unique o 
As each invoice is received appropriate locations are marked 
in and accession numbers allocated; a summary record of 
these numbers acts as a daily register of the invoices 
receivedp The invoices are assembled in accession number 
order and microfilmed on a standard Recordak Photocharging 
machine reserved for the purpose* 100 feet of film records 
about 20,000 accessions p" 

(iii) ’’’Xerox’ the invoice; the ’Xerox’ copies all being the same 
size act as the accession recordo When ’Xeroxing’ the 
invoice we superimpose a transparent sheet with a ’grid’ 
along the bottom half incho In the grid ve insert the 
accession numbers and statistical analysis of each invoice”. 

(b) Libraries requiring two copies of an invoice 

Slightly over half of the libraries requiring two copies of an 
invoice used the second copy as an accec:<sions register, the first 
copy being certified and passed to the Treasurer’s Department for 
paymentp Some of these libraries mentioned that it was the second copy 
that they used for statistical analysis o Other libraries file the 
second copy temporarily as a check against queries over payment o 
One library required second copies only in the case of fiction, for 
fiction was not accessioned: fiction copy invoices were filed by 

this library for five yearso The period of time for which copy 
Q invoices are retained varies greatlyp One library retains them for 
ERIC six months, another for twelve months, a third for two yearso A 

fourth said that the second copy was retained ’’until District Audit has 
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A number of replies suggested that some libraries used their 
two copies of an invoice simultaneously for tw’o separate purposes: 
one was sent to the Treasurer's Department for payment whilst the 
other was used to check the goods receivedo One library explained 
this practice which it adopted only under exceptional circumstances ~ 
in some details 

” Suppliers are asked to provide duplicate invoices but under 
normal circumstances only the top copy is usedo If j however ^ 
the flow of books is delayed for any reason, the parcels 
received can be identified from the labels and invoices and 
the top copy passed to the Treasurer'’ s: Department for payment 
on the usual weekly basis o The dijplicate invoice is then 
used to check parcel contents as and when consignments can be 
dealt witho Experience has proved that errors are few in 
number and, if any are made, are rectified without q.uestion«" 

Some libraries remarked that errors on invoices were a constant 
cause of trouble « One London Borough made the following comment, 

"Much time and labour is expended by the library staff in 
correcting the errors on suppliers® invoices o There is no 
distinct pattern of error causation between specialising 
suppliers and bookshops j although one local bookshop is 
notoriusly bad"o 

Not all libraries pass through their invoices for payment "on 
the usual weekly basis" o Some ask their suppliers to send a state- 
ment at the end of the month and it is this statement that is 
certified for payment o Other libraries req,uest their suppliers to 
accompany each batch of invoice/accession sheets with a 'summary 
invoice®, and it is presumed that it is this 'summary invoice' that 
is used to authorise payment. 

IMVOICE FORMS CUBRENTLY IN USE 

It must be stressed that of the libraries responding to the 
questionnaire do not supply their booksellers with special forms 
for invoicing, and that 70^ of the responding libraries do not specify 
the style in which the bookseller must make out his invoice o 

(a) Invoice forms supplied by libraries 

Thirteen of the sixteen libraries supplying invoice forms to 
their suppliers sent specimen copies of these forms. 

Eight-inch width . Four of these forms were of ei^t-inch width, 
and ten or thirteen inches in length o Their layout is depicted in 
Diagram 5« 

" Landscape' forms . The other nine were generally of the landscape 
type, although one was square o They were commonly between twelve 
and fifteen inches wideo The layout of these nine forms is shown in 
Diagram 4, together with their sizes. 

Libraries which provide their suppliers with such forms do so 
in order to obtain an invoice which can be used as an accession 
register. It can be seen from the diagrams, that what constitutes 
a form suitable for this purpose varies enormously, both in size 
and in detail, from library to libraryo 
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t) Some booksellers^ invoice forms 

Diagram 5 6 illustrate the layout of the invoice forms of 

four library bookselling firmSo Three of these firms have two types 
of invoice forms one wider than the other c The firms with the wider 
invoice/aocession sheets have them for those of their customers who 
require theFij these wider forms are basically similar both to each 
oxher and to a number of the library-produced invoice/accession sheets 
depicted in diagram 4« One bookseller ^ it can be seen, has three 
slightly different invoice forms of roughly eight-inch width in use* 
Another bookseller said in the letter which accompanied his specimen 
invoices, 

enclose specimens of our two types of invoices® The larger 
one of the two is only used for certain libraries for whom we 
accessiono Others accept a block number on the smaller document 
which is far easier to handle and prepare®’* 

The invoices illustrated in diagrams 5 and 6 are, of course, those 
of some of the firms specialising in library bookselling® Invoices 
from some firms are occasionally so small as to be troublesome to 
libraries® One City Librarian had this to say, 

should welcome the introduction of a uniformly sized bookseller^ 
invoice (eog®, quarto), bearing in mind that copy invoices are 
retained as accessions record® Some invoices from non-local 
booksellers are often of very unusual shape and sometimes extremely 
small. The latter have to be mounted before the City Treasurer 
will accept them®*' 

ACCESSIOmG 

The key to an acceptable standard invoice form lies in a greater 
concensus than existg at present among librarians as to what constitutes 
an adequate accessions record® Agreement amongst librarians on 1his 
could bring them standard- si zed invoices from their si\ppliers, and would 
simplify considerably the task of invoicing for suppliers® A good 
account of the present diversity of practice is given by Owen Keen in 
his article on* Accession methods and records in Landau^ s Encyclopedia 
of Librarianship ^ ^ 

It is clear from the replies received during this survey that a 
number of librarians are re-thinking their accessioning practices, and 
that some are making radical changes® It is equally clear that many 
librarians would welcome much more detailed information concerning such 
developments® It would seem that the time is ripe for a thorou^ 
investigatioh of audit and administrative requirements, and for a 
general disQUssion and re-appraisal of practice in the light of such a 
study. All that can be done here is to encourage such an investigation 
and debate by quoting from some of the replies received during the 
course of this investigation. 

The librarian of one of the largest county libraries in the country 
wrote, 
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"Since we have aholished acoe salon numbers hookaellers are now 
able to invoice us in bulk on their own forms instead of having 
to itemize each copy of a title on our invoice/aocession sheets." 
(This library has also calculated that it is saving itself between 
two and three staff through abandoning the practice of accession 
numbering.) 
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The libraxian of another very large county library system wrote 
in his questionnaire reply 9 

'^2 copies of Invoice n in standard format and layout, were requested 
from main booksellers, to allow of one being used as loose-leaf 
Accession recorde Tills record is no longer kept^^o 

A third library - a London Borough » intends to drop accession 
numbering when it automates its bibliographical records in the near 
future® It has decided tha,t Standard Book Numbers plus copy numbers 
are preferable to accession numbersc The logic behind this choice is 
clears the basic bibliographical record that a library makes is for a 
title , and not for an indj.vidual copy of a title; the Standard Book 
Number is, of course, a number common to all copies of a particular 
edition of any one title o A unique identifying number made up of a 
Standard Book together with an added copy number has potentially a much 
greater value in a wide variety of tasks involving the manipulation of 
bibliographical data than has an accession number, the components 
of which are devoid of bibliographical significance o 

A fourth librarian wrote, 

**¥ith regard to accessioning. 0 o I think you ought to obtain from 
the libraries who have abandoned this practice a clear statement 
of the library, administrative, accounting and. auditing implica- 
tions, and if possible get the Library Advisors of the Department 
to enquire as to the:? official view of the District Audit Section 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 

This has not yet bean done, but it is hoped that a thorough 
investigation of accessioning practice and audit requirements will be 
carried out, for it could well prove rewarding for many libraries* The 
points made on accession numbering in this report are summarised here: 

Some libraries are accessioning very fully (and expensively) ; 
many are happy with an invoice quoting order number, author, brief 
title, and price, together with the first and last accession 
numbers relating to that invoice; whilst an increasisig number of 
libraries are abandoning the practice of accession numbering 
altogether « 

With regard to audit requirements, all public libraries in England 
and Wales are subject to the District Auditors of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, and several libraries have by now 
satisfied the requirements of their District Auditors (in addition 
to their internal auditors) for several years without accession 
numbering® If there are real economies that outweigh any accompany- 
ing administrative disadvantages in the abandonment of accession 
numbering, then man:/ more libraries may wish to gain the freedom to 
reap these economies® 

A point that was made in the first section of this report is that 
accession numbering - seen as an aspect of book servicing - is 
costly and time-consumingo Wlien passed on to the library book- 
seller, it is a prc-feess that can greatly complicate his workflow® 

A library purchasing 100,000 books a- year, stamping an accession 
number on average five timers on a book (together with its attendant 
stationery and c^irds), is stamping numbers half a million times a 
year, and quite possibly typing out - or causing to be typed out - 
one hundred thousand numj)ers each year on its invoice/accession 
sheets® It can no longer be taken for granted that this expenditure' 
of labour is necessary® 
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INVOICING INSm’GTIO HS 

These vary enormously, both in kind, and in length, from liVrary to 
library. Fairly common are requests that items be typed one title to 
a line (for some libraries, one copy to a line) and that there should 
be 'one-ar).d~a'=half=spacing' , that' is, midway between single and double 
spacing. Many libraries ask for items to be arranged on their invoices 
first under order number, and under each order number, alphabetically 
by author. (There are, of course, ezceptiona, e.g. libraries ordering 
by B.NoB. numbers ask for items so ordered to be invoiced in BoN.B. 
number order.) There are libraries who request a blank left hand 
margin of up to one and a half inches for library use (for entering 
locations and accession or stock numbers) , and a number of libraries 
request separate invoices for different categories of books. It is 
quite common for libraries to request separate invoices for adult 
fiction, adult non-fiction, junior, and reference books. Some libraries 
request separate invoices for school library books. Other libraries 
express their requirement for separate invoices by asking that invoices 
be headed in the same way as their orders, having first separated these 
different categories of books with separate sequences. 

The general practice with discounts and service charges seems to 
be that item (book) charges are given gross and are followed by a gross 
total for the invoice. Ten per cent of this gross total is then de- 
ducted, the service charge added, and a net invoice total given. (A 
few libraries request that the service charge be invoiced separately, 
because it is to be charged to a different fund. ) Given an acceptance 
of this pattern of invoicing, a single cash column on the invoice form 
should be sufficient. 
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Coding for analysis 

(please leave ‘blank) 



Korth^Westem Polytechnic School of Li'brarianship 

StJR'raif OF PUBLIC LIBRAEY BOOK ORBERIHG PROCEDURES AND SERVICING 

REQUIREMENTS 

In answering Questions, please circle the appropriate code in the right'° 
hand margins or fill in 'boges ifhere provided . 

SECTION As ORDER FORMS 

This section is concerned with the order forms that are sent to the 
bookseller* Should you have a variety of order forms, please describe the 
one in most general use in answer to questions 1 to 3$ S'lid briefly describe 
any other forms of order that you may use in reply to question 9<> 

We should be grateful to receive specimens (or photocopies) of the 
order forms you use, together with any form which may figure in yoxir answer 
to question 7? such specimens will be of the greatest help to us in 
analysing present practiceso 



1b Is the order form you generally send to the booksellers 




s list? 


1 


a slip (5 X 5)? 


2 


a slip of some 




other size? 


3 


BNB? 


4 


some other form 




of order? 


5 


Please send a specimen (or photocopy) 




Is your order generally a typed? 


6 


handwritten? 


7 


2o Is the design (i.e*, size and layout) of your order form 




determined by the requirements of another department of 




your Authority? 




Yea 


X 


No 


0 


If yes, please specifya Treasurer's 


1 


Supplies 


2 


Other 


3 


3e Is the design of your order form determined by the use you 




make of any copies retained by the library? 




Yes 


X 


No 


0 
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4« . Pleaae deaoaibe briefly in what way .you uae the oopiea 
which you retain * 

Copy 1 
Copy 2 
Copy 5 
Copy 4 



5* Pleaae indicate the details you generally give for each 
title on yoiir order by numbering them = in the column 
provided - in the seq.uence in which they appear on your 
order form. 

author 

title 

publisher 

year of publication 
price 

BNB number 
SBK 

class number 

place of publication 

quantity ^no, of copies) 

edition 

no. of volumes 

other details 

(please specify) 



6* Vhen compiling your order, do you separates 


1 


adult from juvenile? 


1 


adiilt P from adult UP? 


2 


junior P from junior HP? 


5 


books to be serviced from 




books not to be serviced? 


4 


\irgent order from non-urgent? 


5 


7* 3)0 you require the bookseller to type out for your use, 




and to send to you as a record or your order, any of the 




followings 




order slips 


1 


order cards 


2 


stock cards 


3 


order list 


4 


any similar item 


5 


no 


6 


Please send a snecimen 
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8, If you send your orders on slips, do you require the 
■bookseller to list your order from these slips, and 
then return the slips to you? 

Yes 

Efo 
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Any other comments 8 for example, details of any other 
order methods you use* * If you use more than one type 
of order form, please indicate approximately what 
' percentage of your orders are placed on the different 

• types of forms o 
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SEOTiOH ii nnroioBS 



1.. 


How cany copies of an invoice (including the top copy) 
do you require from yovir bookseller 






1 copy 


1 




2 copies 


2 




5 copies 


5 




4 copies 


4 




more than 4 copies 


5 


2, 


Do you require the bookseller to make out his invoice 
in a style that you specify? 






Yes 


X 




No 


0 




If yes, please send a copy of your instructions 




3. 


Do you supply him with invoice sheets of your own? 






Yes 


X 




No 


0 




If yes. please send a specimen (or photocopy) of an 
invoice sheet. 





4* Please deiscribe briefly what you do with each copy 
(including the top copy) of aa invoice o 

Top copy 

<jopy 2 

copy 15 

copy 4 

other copies 



5* .Any other comments 
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This section ej 3 iainea the variations in the way library books are 
processed for uses This covers plastic jacketingji labeiling> stamping 
and accessioning of books p together with any preparation of charging 
cards 9 location cards j, stock cards and catalogue cards that may he done 
on a library's behalf by its suppliers □ 

Bather than ask you to complete a questionnaire of inordinate 
langht and detail we would ask you, instead, to cooperate by sending 
us what you might send to a new supplier 9 namelys 

1) your full servicing instructions^ 

2 ) a withdrawn hooks jacketed; labelled; stamped and accessioned 
according to yoiuf current practice 5 

5 ) a complete set of the different labels and pockets that you 
xise for the various categories of books $ 

4 ) specimen charging cards; catalogue cards, and any other cards 
that you would have a supplier prepare for youo 

We should greatly appreciate your sending us this material, 

A few questions follow. The first is to establish what charging 
system you use§ the remainder seek to establish how far library book- 
processing has been transferred from libraries to booksellers; ox to 
other agencies. 

Please answer these questions bj’ circling the appropriate code 
number. 



Wliat charging system(s) do you use? 
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Browns ■ 

Reverse Browne 

Bookamatic 

Chequebook 

Photo charging 

Token 

Other 



If "other”, please name; and describe brieflys 




Which of the following processes do the suppliers generally 
carry out on your behalf when the suppliers are a) specialist 
library suppliers, and b) other booksellers? 





(a) 

specialist 


(b) 




library 


other 




supp] iers 


booksellers 


plastic jacketing 


1 


9 


labelling 


2 


10 


stamping 


3 


11 


accessioning 


4 


12 


ciass-marking of spine 


5 


13 


preparation of charging cards 


6 


14 


preparation of catalogue cards 
preparation of stock cards or 


7 


15 


location cards 


6 


16 

continued, 
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(c) Who generally does the processing that is 
not carried out hy the library supplier 
or the retail bookseller? 

the library 
some other agency 

If some other agency o please describe s 
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Approximately what percentage of books purchased during the 
financial year 1966«67 came from a) specialist library 
suppliers, and b) other booksellers? 



less than 10?5 




(a) 

specialist 

library 

1 


(D) 

other 

booksellers 

11 


10 = 1995 




2 


12 


20 = 295 ^ 




3 


13 


30 = 39fo 




4 


14 


40 “ 49f» 




5 


15 


50 = 597° 




6 


16 


60 = 69 ^ 




7 


' 17 


70 = 79fo 




8 


18 


8U = 89^ 




9 


19 


90 ^ and over 




10 


20 



4o 



Further comments on servicing or sources of supplyo 



We are most grateful to you for completing this questionnaire «. 
A duplicate copy is enclosed for your filedo Please return the 
completed questivjnnairej, together with the specimens requested, to 8 

B, Wo Roberts, Esq», 

North“Weetern Polytechnic, 

School of Lihrarianship, 

207=225 Essex Road, 

London, No lo . 

An addressed label is enclosed for your convenience 0 
Should you wish us to refund the postage that you incur, please tick 
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APPENDIX 2 

CHAHGING SYSTEMS IN USE IN BRITISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. JMUARY 1968 

162 public libraries responded to the question on charging system(s) 
used (question i of the questionnaire). 

Table 12, Charging systems used; shoivn by size of library. 

(The size categories 1 to 9 are defined in Table I 9 on page 3) 



System 




Number 


of users 










Total 


Group 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Brovme 


18 


25 


23 


12 


14 


20 


21 


10 


4 


147 


Reverse 






















Broivne 




2 








2 


1 






5 


Bookamatic 








1 (' 


"modi 


fied"] 








1 


Chequebook 








1 


1 


2 


1 




1 


7 


Photocharging 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


6 


7 


3 


3 


29 


Token 




2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


5 


3 


1 


21 


Other 




5 




1 


1 




2 


1 




10 



Note; A number of librari es use more that! one charging method; 
thus the sum of the totals is greater than 162, 

It can be seen from this table that the Browne charging is 
still the system used by most library authorities, but it will be seen 
that Photocharging and Token charging are used by a higher percentage 
of the larger libraries than of the smaller libraries. Thus this table 
gives no real indication of the number of service points usings nor the 
-veiume of charging by the various methods. 

The three systems in most general use are Browne ; Photocharging 
and Token charging (in our sample; 147 users; 29 user's; and 21 users 
respectively), 101 libraries use Broime charging (j-. ly, fvhereas only 
5 libraries use Ihotocharging alone; and only 4 Token charging alone; in 
our sample. 

Of the 162 libraries, 119 use one charging system only, 38 use 
a combination of 2 charging systems, and 5 used a combination of 3 
charging systems. 

The charging systems in use by the 162 libraries responding, 
and the combinations in idiich they are used, are given in detail below. 
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1 , brownd: 

IqMI Brovm 147 

Number using Bro\me alone^ IQl 

Brovme and Chequebooks 4 

Browe and Photocharging i 16 

Brovme and Token," 12 

Brov/ne|, Piiotocharging and Tokens 5 

Browne and some other systems 4 

i,e^. Family issue (2) 

Is 1 ington system ( 1 ) 

•^Plastic tickets^ (l) 



REVERSE BEOIW. 




Total using Reverse Brovme s 


5 


Using Reverse BroAvne alone $ 


3 


Reverse Brovme and Photoebargingj 


2 



i 



f 



B00KAMA.TIC 

Total (Bookamatic ‘'modified’) 

Using Bookamatic (modified) alone: 1 




4 , CHE6UEI500K 

Total using Chequebook; 7 

Using Chequebook alone; 3 

Chequebook and Broimes 4 




PnOTOCHAnGING 




Total using Photochargings 


29 


Using Photocharging alone s 


3 


Hiotocbarging and Broivnes 


17 


Photocharging j Token and Brovme s 


5 
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6, TOKEN 

Tatal using Tokens 21 

Using; Token aloneg 4 

Token and Brownes 12 

Tokeny Browne and Pliotochargings 5 



7. ^ OTHERS SYSTEMS 

Total using other systems; 10 

Using some ®other system’ find Browne: 4 

Using other systems only: 6 



The ’Other® systems mentioned were s~ 

Family issue 
Richmond 
Weymouth 
Islington 
^Plastic tickets’ 

Record cardo (One for each reader » on which the 
books he borrov/s and returns are 
recorded) . 
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100 150 200 250 . 500 350 400 450 500 piircliasing liliraries ranked 

1 to 451 l 3 y total munber of 
tooks purchased - the largest 
being ranked first. 



